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THE  COLLEGES. 


The  University  of  Nebraska  consists  at  present  of  three  undergraduate  Depart- 
ments or  Colleges,  as  follows  : 

The  Academic  College; 

The  Industrial  College; 

The  College  of  Law. 

There  are  in  operation  in  connection  with  these  Colleges,  Preparatory  Courses 
in  which  instruction  is  provided  for  students  denied  this  opportunity  in  the 
schools  of  their  own  neighborhood. 

A  School  of  Graduate  Instruction,  not  yet  fully  organized,  is  open  to 
graduates  of  these  and  other  colleges. 

There  is  also  a  School  of  Fine  Art  and  Music ;  in  which,  pending  the  opening 
of  the  College  of  the  Fine  Arts,  instruction  is  given  in  Drawing,  Painting, 
Modeling,  and  the  History  of  Art ;  and  in  Instrumental  and  Vocal  Music. 


ACADEMIC  COLLEGE, 


CLASSICAL  GROUP— Leading  to  the  degree  of  A.  B. 
Required  Courses.1 

English, 1.     2 4-5  Course. 

Germanic  Languages 1.     2. ) 

or  ^  \ 2  " 

Romance  Languages,2  1.     2. ) 

Greek, 1.     2.     3.     4 2:4-5      " 

Latin, 1.     2.     3.     4 3:3-5      " 

Mathematics, 1.     2 2        '    " 

Philosophy, 1  or  9  or  11 3-5      " 

Physiology  and  Hygiene  (one  lecture  and   two  hours  Physical 

Training  each  week  for  two  years), 2-5      (t 

Science, 4-5      " 

Electives, 12  " 

Total, 25  courses.3 

LITERARY  GROUP— Leading  to  the  degree  of  A.  B. 
Required  Courses. 

English, 1.     2 4-5  Course, 

English  Literature, 1.     2.     4.     5 2:4-5      '< 

European  History, 1.     2.     3.     4 2:4-5      " 

Germanic  Languages, 1.     2.  or  3a.     4a. 

(according  to  preparation), 2  il 

Mathematics, 1 .     2 2  " 

Philosophy, 1  or  9  or  11 3-5      " 

Thysiology  and   Hygiene  (one  lecture  and  two  hours  Physical 

Training  each  week  for  two  years), 2-5      " 

Romance  Languages, 1.     2.  or  3.     4. 

(according  to  preparation), . . . . ; 2  " 

Science, 4-5      " 

Electives, 10:4-5     " 

Total, 25  courses. 

1.  A  "course"  is  one  study  carried  five  hours  per  week  for  one  semester,  or  half-year -or 
its  equivalent.  The  figures  appearing  in  the  list  of  required  courses  refer  to  the  studies  as 
shown  under  the  respective  Departments.    See  pages  15-28. 

2.  For  French,  see  under  Romance  Languages. 

3.  Battalion  drill,  three  hours  each  week,  for  three  years,  is  required  of  all  male  students, 
unless  excused  by  the  Chancellor.  Cadets  are  excused  from  Gymnasium  work  in  connection 
w'th  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL  GROUP— Leading  to  the  degree  of  A.  B. 
>     Required  Courses. 

English, 1.    2 4-5  Course. 

English  Literature, 4.     5 1:1-5      " 

History  (either  American  or  European), 1:3-5      " 

Latin, 1.     2.     3.     4 3:3-5      " 

Mathematics, 1.     2 2  " 

Modern  Language, 

(either  Germanic  Languages,.  .  .1.     2.  or  3a.  4a. 

or  Romance  Languages, 1.     2.  or  3.     4. 

according  to  preparation), 2  " 

Philosophy, 1.     2.  or  9.     17.or  11.     12.  .1:1-5      " 

Physiology  and  Hygiene  (one  lecture  and   two  hours  Physical 

Training  each  week  for  two  years), « 2-5      " 

Science, 4-5      ' ' 

Electives, 11:2-5      " 

Total, 25  courses. 

ENGLISH  GROUP— Leading  to  the  degree  of  A.  B. 
Required  Courses. 

English, 4       Courses. 

English  Literature, 1.     2 1:3-5 

History  (either  American  or  European), 1:3-5      " 

Language  (either  Ancient  or  Modern), , 2 

Mathematics, 1.     2 2 

Philosophy, 1  or  9  or  11 3-5      '■'■ 

Physiology  and  Hygiene   (one  lecture  and  two  hours  Physical 

Training  each  week  for  two  years) 2  5 

Science, 4-5      ' l 

Electives, 12 

Total, 25  courses. 


INDUSTRIAL  COLLEGE. 


GENERAL  SCIENTIFIC  GROUP— Leading  to  the  degree  of  B.  Sc. 
Required  Courses. 

Chemistry, 1.     2.     3.    4.    5.    6 2        Course 

English, 1.     2.     3.     4 1:3  5      " 

English  Literature, 4.     5 1:1-5 

Mathematics, 1.     2 2 


5>. 


Military  Science, 1.     2. .    . 

Modern  Languages  (according  to  preparation), 2 

Physics, 1.     2.     3.     4 ...2 

Physiology  and  Hygiene  (one  lecture  and  two  hours   Physical 

Training  each  week  for  two  years), 2-5 

Science  (any  two  Natural  Sciences,  each  a  4-5  course), 1 :3-5 

Electives, 12 

Total, 25  :l-5  courses, 
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AGRICULTURAL  GROUP— Leading  to  the  degree  of  B.  Sc. 

Required  Courses. 

Agriculture, 1.     2 1  :l-5  Courses 

Botany, 1.     2 4-5 

Chemistry, 1.     2.     3.     4.     5.     6 2 

English, 1.     2.     3.     4 1:3-5 

English  Literature, 4.     5 1  :l-5 

Entomology , 1 .     2 4-5 

Geology, 1.     2 4-5 

Horticulture, 1.     2 4-5 

Mathematics, 1.     2 2 

Military  Science, 1.     2 2-5 

Modern  Languages  (according  to  preparation), 2 

Physics, 1.     2.     3.     4 2 

Physiology  and  Hygiene  (one  lecture  and  two  hours  Physical 

Training  each  week  for  two  years), 2-5 

Zoology, 1.     2 4-5 

Electives, 9 

Total, 25 :4-5  courses 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING  GROUP— Leading  to  the  degree  of  B.  Sc. 
Required  Courses. 

Chemistry, 1.    2 4-5  Course 

Civil  Engineering, 1.     2.     2a.     3.     4.    5.     6.     7. 

8.     9.     10.  11.  12 10:3-5 

Electrical  &  Steam  Engineering,  15 2-5 

English, 1.     2 4-5 

Geology, 1 2-5 

Mathematics, 1.     2.     3.    4 4 

Military  Science, 1.    2 2-5 

Modern  Languages  (according  to  preparation), 2 

Physics, 1.     2 1:1-5 

Physiology  and  Hygiene  (one  lecture  and  two  hours  Physical 

Training  each  week  for  two  years) , 2-5 

Thesis  (or  Electives), 2 

Electives, 2:2-5 

Total, 25: 2-5  courses. 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING  GROUP— Leading  to  the  degree  of  B.  Sc. 
Required  Courses. 

Chemistry, .1.    2.    3.    4.    5.     G 2         Courses 

Civil  Engineering, 1 4-5      " 

Electrical  &  Steam  Engineering,.. 1.     2.     3.     4.     5.     G.     7.     8. 

9.  10.  11.  12.  13.  14.  15.. 8:2-5       " 

English, 1.     2.     3.     4 1:3-5       '« 

English  Literature, 4.    5 1  :l-5 

Germanic  Languages, 3b 4-5      " 

Mathematics,.' 1.     2.     3.     4 4 

Military  Science, 1.     2 2-5       ': 

Physics, 1.     2.     3.     4,     15.     1G. 3:3-5       " 

Physiolgy  and  Hygiene  (one  lecture  and  two  hours  Physical 

Training  each  week  for  two  years), 2-5       " 

Romance  Languages, 4  5 

Shop  Work, 1  :l-5       41 

Thesis, 2 

Total, 27:1-5  courses. 
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COLLEGE  OF  LAW. 


ADMISSION. 

All  students  of  the  law  should  be  possessed  of  a  good  English  education.  The 
broader  and  more  liberal  their  culture,  the  higher  and  surer  will  be  their  rise  in 
the  profession.  It  is  especially  necessary  that  they  should  be  able  to  pass  an  ex- 
amination in  those  branches  generally  taught  in  the  best  district  schools,  or  in 
the  graded  schools  under  the  high  school.  For  the  present  no  more  specific 
statement  of  requirements  will  be  made  than  this :  That  each  applicant  must 
satisfy  the  Law  Faculty  that  his  educational  advantages  have  been  such  as  to 
warrant  his  taking  up  the  study  of  the  law  with  reasonable  assurance  of  success. 

COUESES. 

The  purpose  of  the  College  is  to  furnish  in  two  years  a  complete  course  of  legal 
instruction  for  persons  intending  to  practice  at  the  Bar  of  this  state.  In  addition 
to  this,  a  third  year  has  been  added  to  cover  more  abstruse  and  difficult  questions, 
such  as  those  arising  under  interstate  commerce  acts,  and  other  questions  con- 
nected with  the  higher  branches  of  the  law  and  the  more  occult  principles  of 
jurisprudence. 

The  attention  of  younger  members  of  the  Bar  is  called  to  this  third  year  as  of 
special  value  to  them. 

DEGEEES. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  is  conferred  upon  such  students  as  shall  have 
pursued  the  two  years  course  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Eegents  of  the  University 
and  Faculty  of  the  College,  and  shall  have  passed  the  required  examinations. 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Laws  is  granted  for  creditable  work  in  the  Post- 
Graduate  course. 

SPECIAL  PEIVILEGES. 

Students  of  the  College  of  Law  have  all  the  library  and  other  privileges  of 
students  of  the  State  University,  and  may  enter  classes  and  carry  special  courses 
without  further  fees.  It  is  understood  that  as  soon  as  the  demand  warrants  and 
the  teaching  force  of  the  University  will  permit,  special  courses  will  be  offered  to 
those  who  wish  to  add  to  their  literary  training  previous  to  entering  upon  the 
study  of  the  law. 

FEES  AND  EXPENSES. 

Matriculation  fee,  ,f5,  payable  in  advance.  Annual  tuition  fee,  if 30,  payable  in 
advance ;  though  the  payment  of  one-half  may  be  deferred  until  the  middle  of  the 
college  year  on  special  request  and  for  good  cause  shown.  Diploma  fee,  $5.  Fee 
for  any  one  course  of  lectures,  or  for  instruction  on  any  one  topic,  $7.50. 

Students  not  candidates  for  degrees  are  exempt  from  paying  the  matriculation 
fee  and  diploma  fee ;  and  will  receive  certificates  of  proficiency  according  to  the 
merit  of  their  work. 
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COURSES. 
JUNIOR  CLASS. 


FIRST  SEMESTER. 

Law 

Its  Origin  and  Sources. 
Agency. 
Partnership. 
Personal  Property. 
Fixtures. 
Evidence. 
Pleading. 


SECOND  SEMESTER. 

Pleading. 

Domestic  Relations. 

Evidence. 

Maxims  of  Equity. 

Personal  Property. 

Contracts. 

Carriers. 

Torts. 

Sales. 

Mortgages. 

Bailments. 


SENIOR  CLASS. 


FIRST  SEMESTER. 

Real  Property. 
Commercial  Law. 
Domestic  Relations. 
Evidence. 

Private  Corporation;.. 
Equity. 

Constitutional  Law. 
Criminal  Law. 
Actions  and  Pleadings. 
Federal  Jurisprudence. 


SECOND  SEMESTER, 

Municipal  Corporations. 
Proceedings  In  Rem. 
Criminal  Law. 
Conflict  of  Laws. 
Insurance. 
Constitutional  Law. 
Federal  Jurisprudence. 
Mining  and  Irrigation. 
International  Law. 
Admiralty  Law. 


POST  GRADUATE  CLASS. 
{Covering  one  year.) 


Common  Law. 
Civil  Law. 
Insurance. 
Railways. 


Constitutional  Law. 

Interstate  Law. 

International  Law. 

General  Jurisprudence  and  Judicial 

Systems. 
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SCHOOL  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS. 


It  is  not  yet  possible  for  the  University  to  formally  open  the  College  of  Fine 
Arts.  The  teachers  of  Art  and  Music  are  therefore  permitted  to  charge  for 
tuition  in  certain  branches. 

GEAPHIC  ART. 


(University  Courses,) 


FIRST  SEMESTER. 

1.  Lectures  on  Art  History, 3-6  Course. 

3.  Artistic  Anatomy, 1-5      " 

6.  Perspective 1-5      " 

SECOND  SEMESTER. 

2.  Continuation  of  Course  1, 3-5  Course. 

4.  Continuation  of  Course  2, 1-5      " 

G.     Continuation  of  Course  5, 1-5      " 

7.  Drawing:  For  all  students  in  Preparatory  courses,  except  Classical; 

one  semester  only,  one  hour  each  week. 


{Private  Work.) 

Instruction  is  given  in  Drawing  and  Painting  from  the  flat,  from  casts,  still 
life,  nature,  and  live  models  in  the  progressive  order  necessary  to  systematic 
training  of  the  eye  and  hand.  Pupils  are  required  to  provide  easels  and 
material;  the  studio  furnishes  an  ample  selection  of  casts  and  studies. 

TUITION  FEES. 

Daily  lessons,  one  semester, $37 

Four  lessons  weekly,  one  semester 31 

Three  lessons  weekly,  one  semester, 26 

Two  lessons  weekly,  one  semester, 18 

One  lesson  weekly,  one  semester, 9 

Instruction  is  offered  in  Clay  Modeling  and  Wood  Carving ;  in  Painting  in 
Water  Colors ;  and  in  Sketching  in  pencil,  pen-and-ink,  or  in  water-color,  in 
connection  with  the  life  sketch-class. 

The  adult  class  in  Clay  Modeling  works  from  the  antique ;  doing  hands,  feet, 
heads  and  figures,  in  relief  and  in  the  round. 

The  childrens'  class  models  leaves,  fruits,  and  other  natural  objects. 

The  Water-Color  class  works  from  still  life. 

The  costume  and  sketch  class  works  from  life ;  the  members  of  the  class  posing 
in  turn,  or  providing  models. 
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TUITION  FEES. 

Clay  Modeling :  Three  lessons  a  week,  one  semester, $22 

Two  lessons  a  week,  one  semester, 15 

One  lesson  a  week,  one  semester, 8 

Water  Colors  :     Three  lessons  a  week,  one  semester, 24 

Two  lessons  a  week,  one  semester 17 

One  lesson  a  week,  one  semester,  9 

Costume  and  Sketch  Class  :  Three  lessons  a  week,  per  month , 3 

Sketch  Class  only  :  Three  lessons  a  week,  per  month, 2 


MUSIC. 

(University  Courses) 


FIRST   SEMESTER. 

1.  Elementary  instruction  in  Vocal  music ;  training  in  correct  funda- 
mental principles,  preparatory  to  sight-reading.     Chorus  work, 1    hour. 

3.  Sight-reading,  choral  training ;  including  membership  and  practice 
in  the  University  chorus.  Applicants  for  this  course  must  have  car- 
ried courses  one  and  two  or  show  equivalent  training, 1       " 

5.     Orchestral  Training:  membership  and  practice  in  the   University 

orchestra,  with  recitals  and  programmes, 2  hours. 

SECOND     SEMESTER. 

2.  Continuation  of  Course  1, 1     hour. 

4.  Continuation  of  Course  3, 1        " 

G.     Continuation  of  Course  5, 2  hours. 

Courses  1.  2.  carried  one  year,  combined  with  courses  3.  4.  carried  three  years, 
count  as  a  3-5  course. 
Courses  5.  6.  count  as  1-5  course  for  each  year. 


(Private  Work) 

Private  instruction  is  given  in  the  various  branches  of  Music,  as  follows : 

I.     The  Pianoforte. — Four  years  of  study : 

First  Two  Years. — Lebert  and  Stark's  First  and  Second  Books,  Plaidy's  or 
Handrock's  Technical  Studies. — Czerny,  Kohler,  Bertini,  Loeschhorn,  and 
Heller's   Studies. 

Third  Year. — Lebert  and  Stark's  Third  Book,  Krause's  and  Tausig's  Technical 
Studies,  Etudes  by  Loeschhorn,  Kullak,  and  Cramer.  Sonatas  and  other  works 
of  Clementi,  Mozart,  and  Mendelssohn,  Bach's  Inventions  and  Sonatas. 
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Fourth  Tear. — Moscheles,  Beethoven,  Schumann,  Rubinstein,  Liszt  and 
Chopin. 

Particular  attention  is  paid  to  technique,  style,  phrasing,  and  to  that  which 
constitutes  the  chief  power  of  the  performer,  expression. 

The  Conservatory  or  Class  System  is  employed,  or  private  lessons  are  given  ;  at 
the  option  of  the  pupil. 

II.  The  Organ. — Lessons  are  given  on  the  Pipe  and  Reed  Organ.  The 
technical  works  of  Best,  Stainer,  Rinck,  etc.,  and  the  Compositions  of  Bach, 
Mendelssohn,  Merkel,  Guilmant,  etc.,  are  used. 

III.  The  Voice. — A  thorough  and  systematic  course  is  given  in  Voice 
Culture.  Utmost  care  is  taken  in  training  the  voice,  in  management  of  the 
breath  and  the  vocal  organs.  Carefully  selected  exercises,  scales  (major,  minor 
and  chromatic),  and  arpeggios  are  given  in  order  to  obtain  flexibility  of  voice 
and  a  clear  enunciation  of  words. 

Classes  in  the  rudiments  of  Music  will  be  formed,  if  a  sufficient  number  desire  it. 

IV.  Musical  Theory. — Harmony,  Counterpoint,  Fugue,  Form,  Instru- 
mentation, Composition,  etc.,  may  be  studied  separately  or  in  classes. 

V.  The  Violin. — In  the  study  of  this  instrument  a  course  is  given,  beginning 
at  the  foundation  and  progressing  by  degrees  through  the  entire  school  of  Violin- 
playing. 

For  beginners,  Mazas',  Dancia's,  and  Wichtl  Methods  are  used. 

For  more  advanced  work,  the  Etudes  of  Kayser,  Mazas,  Kreutzer,  Fiorillo, 
Rode,  and  Dancla  are  used.  Sonatas,  pieces  and  selections  are  also  given  from 
Classic  and  Modern  composers. 

Instruction  is  also  given  on  the  other  stringed  instruments,  such  as  the  Viola, 
Violincello  and  the  Double-Bass. 

Public  Recitals  and  Concerts  are  given  during  the  year,  in  which  the  pupils 
are  expected  to  take  part,  in  order  that  they  may  gain  confidence  and  self-con- 
trol by  performing  before  audiences. 

TUITION  FEES. 

For  a  period  of  ten  weeks — two  lessons  per  week — payable  one-half  in  advance, 

and  the  balance  at  the  middle  of  the  term. 

Piano. Private  lessons,  one  hour, £15.00 

Private  lessons,  half  hour, 10.00 

Classes  of  two  pupils,  each, 10.00 

Classes  of  three  pupils,  each, 7.50 

Classes  of  four  pupils,  each, 5.00 

Use  of  Piano  (one  hour  daily)  per  month, 1.00 

Voice  Culture. Private  lessons,  one  hour, 15.00 

Private  lessons,  half  hour, 10.00 

(Rates  for  class  work  the  same  as  given  under  piano.) 

The   Violin. Private  lessons,  one  hour, 15.00 

If  desired  at  residence, 20.00 

Private  lessons,  half  hour, 10.00 

Thorough  Bass  and  Harmony.— Classes, 10.00 
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PREPARATORY  COURSES.1 


FOR  THE  CLASSICAL  GROUP. 


FIRST   SEMESTER. 

English  :  Spelling,  Capitalization,  Punctuation,  and  Pronunciation  ;  and  a 

thorough,  logical  and  historical  study  of  English  Grammar,. .  .2  hours 
Greek:  Grammar  and  First  Lessons,  five  hours.    Xenophon,  Anabasis, 
Books  two  and  three ;  Syntax ;  Greek  prose  composition ;  five 

hours, 10     " 

History  :  Mediaeval  and  Modern , 3     " 

Hygiene  and  Physical  Training, 1     " 

Latin  :  First  Lessons  in  Latin,  five  hours.  Caesar,  Books  one  and  three, 
Cicero,  one  oration  against  Catiline,  Latin  Prose  Composition, 
five  hours.     Vergil,  ^Eneid,  Books  one  and  two,  Latin  Prosody 

and  Syntax  of  nouns  reviewed,  three  hours, 13     " 

Mathematics  :  Algebra,  five  hours.     Algebra  and  Geometry  (alternating) , 

five  hours, 10     " 

SECOND   SEMESTER. 

English :  Continuation  of  the  work  of  the  first  Semester, 2  hours. 

Greek:  Anabasis,  Book  one,  Grammar  continued,  five  hours.  Anabasis, 
Book  four,   or  Symposium.     Homer ;  Iliad,  Books  one  and  two; 

Syntax  and  Prose  Composition,  five  hours, 10     " 

History  :  Mediaeval  and  Modern  completed.     English  History, 3     " 

Hygiene  and  Physical  Training, 1     " 

Latin:  Caesar,  Book  two,  Grammar,  five  hours.  Cicero,  second,  third 
and  fourth  orations  against  Catiline,  oration  for  che  poet 
Archias,  Composition,  five  hours.  Vergil,  ^Eneid,  Book  six,  and 
Eclogues,  Latin  Prosody  and  Syntax  of  nouns  reviewed,  three 

hours, 13     " 

Mathematics  :  Algebra  and  Geometry  (alternating) , 10     " 

Note.— -Provision  is  made  whereby  Vergil,  the  Anabasis,  and  Homer  may  be 
carried  in  connection  with  University  courses;  but  may  not  count  as  such 
courses,  being  strictly  preparatory  work. 

1.  In  addition  to  the  work  specified  in  these  courses,  all  students  in  the  Preparatory 
courses  are  obliged  to  give  the  equivalent  of  three  hours  each  week  of  one  year  to  drawing 
and  some  form  of  manual  training. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  preparatory  work  requires  somewhat  more  than  two 
years  for  completion ;  and  that  each  "five  hours"  represents  full  time  for  one  subject  for  one 
semester. 
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FOR  THE  LITERARY  GROUP,  AND  FOR  THE  PHILOSOPHICAL  GROUP. 


FIRST    SEMESTER. 

English  :  Spelling,  Capitalization,  Punctuation  and  Pronunciation  ;  and  a 

thorough,  logical  and  historical  study  of  English  Grammar..  .2  hours. 

History  :  Mediaeval  and  Modern, 3     " 

Hygiene  and  Physical  Training, 1     •■ 

Latin  :  First  Lessons  in  Latin,  five  hours.  Caesar,  Books  one  and  three, 
Cicero,  one  oration  against  Catiline,  Latin  Prose  Composition, 
five  hours.     Vergil,  iEneid,  Books  one  and  two,  Latin  Prosody 

and  Syntax  of  nouns  reviewed,  three  hours, 13    " 

Mathematics  :  Algebra,  five  hours.     Algebra  and  Geometry  (alternating), 

five  hours, 10     " 

Modern  Language  (either  French  or  German), 5     " 

Science :  Botany,  Chemistry,  Physics, 5    " 

SECOND     SEMESTER. 

English  :  Continuation  of  the  work  of  first  semester, 2  hours. 

History  :  Mediaeval  and  Modern  completed.     English  History, 3  " 

Hygiene  and  Physical  Training, 1  :< 

Latin  :  Caesar,  Book  two,  Grammar,  five  hours.  Cicero,  second,  third  and 
fourth  orations  against  Catiline,  oration  for  the  poet  Archias, 
Composition,  five  hours.  Vergil,  ^Eneid,  Book  six,  and  Eclogues, 

Latin  Prosody  and  Syntax  of  nouns  reviewed,  three  hours, 13  " 

Mathematics  :  Algebra  and  Geometry  (alternating), 10  " 

Modern  Language  (either  French  or  German), 5  " 

Science :  Botany,  Chemistry,  Physics, 5  " 

Note. — Provision  is  made  whereby  Vergil  and  a  year  of  Modern  Language  may 
be  carried  in  connection  with  University  courses ;  but  may  not  count  as  such 
courses,  being  strictly  preparatory  work. 

FOR  THE  ENGLISH  GROUP. 


Either  the  course  laid  down  as  preparatory  to  the  Classical  Group,  or  to  the 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Group ;  as  students  may  elect. 

FOR  THE  GENERAL  SCIENTIFIC  GROUP. 


FIRST     SEMESTER. 

English:  Spelling,  Capitalization,  Punctuation  and  Pronunciation;   and 

a  thorough,  logical  and  historical  study  of  English  Grammar,   2  hours. 

History  :  Mediaeval  and  Modern , 3 

Hygiene  and  Physical  Training, 1 

Language:  Latin  or  French,  or  German,  or  any  two  of  these,  ten  hours. 

French,  or  German,  five  hours, 15     •' 

Mathematics  :  Algebra,  five  hours.  Algebra  and  Geometry  (alternating), 

five  hours.     Plane  Trigonometry,  two  hours,  12     " 

Science :  Botany,  Chemistry,  Physics, 5    " 
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SECOND    SEMESTER 

English :  Continuation  of  the  work  of  the  first  semester, 2 hour?. 

History  :  Mediaeval  and  Modern  completed.     English  History, 3  " 

Hygiene  and  Physical  Training, 1  " 

Language  :  Latin,  or  French,  or  German,  or  any  two  of  these,  ten  hours. 

French,  or  German,  5  hours, 15  " 

Mathematics :  Algebra  and  Geometry  (alternating),  ten  hours.     Plane 

Trigonometry,  two  hours, 12  " 

Science :  Botany,   Chemistry,  Physics, 5  " 

Note. — Provision  is  made  whereby  Plane  Trigonometry  and  one  year  of  Lan- 
guage may  be  carried  in  connection  with  University  courses ;  but  may  not 
count  as  such  courses,  being  strictly  preparatory  work. 

FOE  THE  AGRICULTURAL  GROUP. 


FIRST    SEMESTER 

Agriculture, 3  hours. 

English:  Spelling,  Capitalization,  Punctuation  and  Pronunciation;  and 

a  thorough,  logical  and  historical  study  of  English  Grammar,.   2     " 

History :  Mediaeval  and  Modern, 3     " 

Horticulture, 2     " 

Hygiene  and  Physical  Training, 1  hour. 

Language  :  Latin,  or  French,  or  German,  or  any  two  of  these, 10  hour.-. 

Mathematics  :  Algebra,  five  hours.    Algebra  and  Geometry  (alternating), 

five  hours, 10     " 

Science :  Botany,  Chemistry,  Physics, 5     " 

SECOND    SEMESTER. 

Agriculture, 3  hours. 

English  :  Continuation  of  the  work  of  the  first  semester, 2     " 

History  :  Mediaeval  and  Modern  completed.     English  History, 3     " 

Horticulture, 2    " 

Hygiene  and  Physical  Training, 1    hour. 

Language  :  Latin,  or  French,  or  German,  or  any  two  of  these, 10  hours. 

Mathematics  :  Algebra  and  Geometry  (alternating), 10 

Science  :  Botany,  Chemistry,  Physics, 5     " 

Note. — Provision  is  made  whereby  the  second  year  of  Language  may  be  carried 
in  connection  with  University  courses ;  but  may  not  count  as  such  courses,  being 
strictly  preparatory  work. 

FOR  THE  CIVIL  ENGINEERING  GROUP. 


FIRST    SEMESTER 


English:  Spelling,  Capitalization,  Punctuation  and  Pronunciation ;  and 

a  thorough,  logical  and  historical  study  of  English  Grammar,   2 hours 

History :  Mediaeval  and  Modern, 3    " 

Hygiene  and  Physical  Training, f , , ,  1  hour. 
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Language :  Lathi,  or  French,  or  German,  or  any  two  of  these, 15  hour?, 

Mathematics :  Algebra,  five  hours.    Algebra  and  Geometry  (alternating), 

five  hours.     Plain  Trigonometry,  two  hours, 12    " 

Science :  Botany,  Chemistry,  Physics, 5    " 

SECOND    SEMESTER. 

English :  Continuation  of  the  work  of  the  first  semester, 2  hours. 

History :  Mediaeval  and  Modern  completed.     English  History, 3  " 

Hygiene  and  Physical  Training, 1  hour. 

Language  :  Latin,  or  French,  or  German,  or  any  two  of  these, 15  " 

Mathematics :  Algebra  and  Geometry  (alternating),  ten  hours.     Plane 

Trigonometry,  two  hours, 12  " 

Science :  Botany,  Chemistry,   Physics, 5  " 

Note. — Provision  is  made  whereby  Plane  Trigonometry  and  the  third  year  of 
Language  may  be  carried  in  connection  with  University  courses;  but  may  not 
count  as  such  courses,  being  strictly  preparatory  work. 

FOR  THE  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING  GROUP. 


FIRST    SEMESTER. 

English:  Spelling,  Capitalization,  Punctuation  and  Pronunciation;  and 

a  thorough,  logical  and  historical  study  of  English  Grammar,    2 hours. 

History  :  Mediaeval  and  Modern, 3     " 

Hygiene  and  Physical  Training, 1  hour. 

Language  :  French,  five  hours.     German,  five  hours, 10  hours. 

Mathematics:  Algebra,  five  hours.    Algebra  and  Geometry,  (alternating), 

five  hours.     Plane  Trigonometry,  two  hours, 12     " 

Science :  Botany,  Chemistry,  Physics, 5     " 

SECOND     SEMESTER. 

English :  Continuation  of  the  work  of  the  first  semester, 2  hours. 

History:  Mediaeval  and  Modern  completed.     English  History, 3     " 

Hygiene  and  Physical  Training, 1   hour. 

Language  :  French,  fi\  e  hours.     German,  five  hours, 10     " 

Mathematics :  Algebra  and  Geometry  (alternating),   ten   hours.     Plane 

Trigonometry,  two  hours, 12     " 

Science  :  Botany,  Chemistry,  Physics, 5 

jVote— Provision  is  made  whereby  Plane  Trigonometry  may  be  carried  in  con- 
nection with  University  courses;  but  may  not  count  as  such  courses,  bein-g 
strictly  preparatory  work. 
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DEPARTMENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION, 


AGRICULTURE. 


FIRST    SEMESTER. 


1.  Breeds  of  Live-stock, i  and  their  adaptability. 

Stock-breeding — Pedigrees, 3  hours. 

3     Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Domestic  Animals. 

Diseases  of  Animals.     Veterinary  Obstetrics, 3    " 

SECOND     SEMESTER. 

2.  Feeding  and  Feeding  Rations. 

Dairying — Milk  tests  for  fat  as  laboratory  practice,. .  .3  hours. 

4.  Irrigation.— Drainage. 

Farm  Practice.     Rotition  of  Crops, 3    " 

AMERICAN  HISTORY  AND  CIVICS. 

FIRST     SEMESTER. 

1.    American  History  to  1750, 5  hours. 

(a)    This   course  will  be  offered  in   1892 — '93,  and   alternate  years 
thereafter. 

3.  American  History,  1789— 1876, 5     " 

(a)  This  course  will  be  offered  every  year. 

(b)  A  fair  knowledge  of  the   period   covered   by  course  2  will  be 
required  for  entrance. 

5.  The  Elements  of  International  Law, 3     " 

(a)  This  course  will  be  offered  every  year. 

7.     ^Theories  of  the  State 2     " 

(a)  This  course  will  be  offered  in  1893-'94,and  alternate  years  thereafter. 

9.  Local  Government ;  especially  of  Nebraska, 3     " 

(a)  This  course  will  be  offered  in  1893-'94,  and  alternate  years  there- 
after. 

10.  Constitutional  Law  and  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States,  3     " 
(a)  This  course  will  be  offered  in  1893-'94  and  alternate  years  there- 
after ;  courses  3  and  4,  or  course  6  must  precede. 

12.  *The    Financial  History  of  the  United   States.     Taxation,   Public 

Debts,  Banking,  and  the  Tariff, 3    " 

(a)  This  course  will  be  offered  in  1892-'93  and  alternate  years  thereafter. 

14.  Seminary, 2     " 

(a)  The  Seminary  will  consist  of  advanced  students  and  all  others 
interested  in  and  willing  to  work  in  the  above  lines  of  study. 
1.    Courses  printed  m  this  type  are  "required11  in  one  or  more  Groups.    See  pages  2—4, 
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SECOND    SEMESTER. 

2.    American  History  1750  to  1789, 5  hours. 

4.     Continuation  of  Course  3, 5  " 

6.     The  History  of  Political  Parties  in  the  United  States, 3  " 

(a)  This  course  will  be  offered  every  year ;  a  brief  course  for  those 

unable  to  take  courses  3  and  4. 

8.     ^Comparative  Constitutional  Law, 3  " 

(a)  This  course  will  be  offered  in  1893-'94,  and  alternate  years  thereafter. 

11.  -^Continuation  of  Course  10, 3  " 

13.  ^Continuation  of  Course  12, 3  " 

15.  Seminary.      Same  as  Course  14 2  " 

16.  The  Status  of  Women  in  America, 4  " 

*For  entrance  to  this  course,  the  consent  of  the  instructor  must  first  be  obtained. 

BOTANY. 


FIRST    SEMESTER. 

1.  General  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Plants;  laboratory  work  and 

lectures  twice  each  week, .- 2  hours. 

2.  Special  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Higher  Plants ;  laboratory 

and  lectures  twice  each  week.     Must  be  preceded  by  1  and  2, 2  hours. 

5.  Study  of  Structure  and  Physiology  of  one  Plant  (laboratory  and 

readings), 2  to  5  hours. 

7.  Comparative  Anatomy  of  particular  tissues  or  organs  (laboratory 

and  readings) , 2  to  5  hours. 

9.  Study  of  a  selected  group  of  plants,  including  structure  and  class- 

ification (laboratory  and  readings), 2  to  5  hours. 

11.  Study  of  the  flora  of  Lincoln,  including  collection  of  specimens 

and  preparation  of  a  catalogue, 2  to  5  hours. 

13.  Advanced  work  in  Vegetable  Physiology(laboratory  and  readings)  2  to  5  hours. 

SECOND     SEMESTER. 

2.    Special    Anatomy   and    Physiology  of  the   lower    plants ; 

laboratory  and  lectures,  twice  each  week, 2  hours. 

4.     Continuation  of   Course    2, 2  hours. 

6.  Continuation  of   Course    5, 2  to  5  hours. 

8.  Continuation  of  Course    7, 2  to  5  hours. 

10.  Consinuation  of   Course    9, 2  to  5  hours. 

12.  Continuation  of  Course  11 , 2  to  5  hours. 

14.  Continuation  of  Course  13, 2  to  5  hours. 

15.  Botanical  Technique,  (laboratory  and  lectures  once  each  week).  May 

be  taken  either  semester, 1   hour. 

Suggested  Order  of  Work. 
First  Year:  1  and  2. 

Second  Year :  3,  4,  and  15.  (A  part  of  5,  6 ;  7,  8 ;  9,  10 ;  11,  12 ;  or  13,  14  may  be 
taken  with  3  and  4,  and  15.) 
Third  Year :  5,  6 ;  7,  8 ;  9,  10  ;  11,  12  ;  or  13,  14  may  be  continued, 
fourth  Year :  The  work  of  the  third  year  may  be  continued, 
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CHEMISTRY. 


FIRST    SEMESTER  x     i 

.? 

1.  Study  of  the  Metallic  Elements  and  their  more  common  com- 

pounds, with  five  hours  laboratory  practice, 2  hours.* 

8.  Continuation  of  Courses  1  and  2,  with  special  study  of  character- 

istic reactions,  with  five  hours  laboratory  practice  per  week, 2     " 

5.  The  Elementary  Principles  of  Chemical  Philosophy,  one 

lecture  per  week.     (Must  be  preceded  by  1  and  2) 1     " 

7.  Gravimetric  and  Volumetric  methods  of  quantitative  analysis,  with 

twelve  and  one-half  hours  of  laboratory  practice  per  week.     (Must 

be  preceded  by  1,  2,  3  and  4), 5    " 

9.  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Chemistry,  with  special  reference  to  the 

work  of  eminent  chemists, 1     " 

11.  Organic  Chemistry;   two  lectures  with  four  hours  of    laboratory 

practice  per  week.     (Must  be  preceded  by  1,  2,  3,  4,  7  and  8 ;  or  by 

15  and  16; , 2     " 

13.  Reading  of  current  Chemical  literature  and  reports  thereon.     (Must 

be  preceded  by  1,  2,  3,  4,  7  and  8  ;  or  by  9  and  10), 1     " 

15.  Method  of  Analysis,  gravimetric  and  volumetric,  adapted  to  the  in- 

vestigations of  agricultural  problems,  with  fifteen  hours  of  labora- 
tory practice  per  week.  (Must  be  preceded  by  1,  2,  3,  and  4. 
Required  of  Agricultural  specials), 5     " 

17.  Investigation  of  important  Chemical  problems.     (Must  be  preceded 

by  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  (7,  8  or  15,  16),  11,  12, 13  and  14), 5    " 

SECOND    SEMESTER 

2.  Continuation  of  Course  1 , 2  hours. 

4.    Continuation  of  Course  3, 2    " 

6.  Continuation  of  Course  5, 1  " 

8.  Continuation  of  Course  7, 5  " 

10.  Continuation  of  Course  9, 1  " 

12.  Continuation  of  Course  11 , 2  " 

14.  Continuation  of  Course  13, 1  " 

16.  Continuation  of  Course  15, 5  " 

18.  Continuation  of  Course  17, 5  " 

19.  The  Chemistry  of  the  Sugar  Group,  with  special  attention   to  its 

application  in  the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar ;  two  lectures  per 

week,  with  laboratory  practice, 2  " 

20.  Photography:   With  special  reference  to   the   chemical    principles 

involved.     Must  be  preceded  by  1,  2,  and  3,  4, 2  " 

21  Assaying:  Fire  assays  of  ores  of  gold,  silver,  lead,  etc.     Must  be  pre- 
ceded by  1,  2,  and  3,4 2  hours. 

22.  Analysis  of  Fuels  :  Coals,  coke  and  wood.     Must  be  preceded  by  1,  2, 

and  3,  4, 2  " 

*Each  "hour1''  is  entitled  to  two  hours  laboratory  practice,  plug  one-half  hour  for  preparation, 
ftnd  withdrawal  where  such  extra  tiine  is  necessary. 
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CIVIL  ENGINEERING. 


FIRST    SEMESTER. 

1.     Graphics:   Descriptive    Geometry.    Orthographic    projections    of 

points,  lines,  planes,  surfaces  and  solids.     Eight  hours  weekly,  . .  .4  hours. 

3.  Surveying :  Use  of  chain,  tape,  needle  compass,  level,  transit,  and 

solar  attachment.  Adjustment  of  instruments.  U.  S.  land  surveys. 
Recitations  two  hours,  field  work  six  hours, 4    " 

5.  Railroad  Engineering:  Laying  out  curves.    Location  of  a  short 

line  of  railroad.  Maps,  profiles  and  preliminary  estimates.  Calcu- 
lation of  excavation  and  embankment.  Transition  curves.  Theory 
of  economic  location  with  reference  to  probable  traffic,  cost  of 
operation,  and  maintenance.  Lectures  two  hours  ;  field  work  ten 
hours  until  November, 4    " 

6.  Analytical  Statics :  Equilibrium  of  systems  of  forces ;  Center  of 

gravity ;  Machines  ;  Friction  ;  Elastic  and  inelastic  strings, 5     " 

8.  Trusses :  Roofs  ;  Bridges  ;  Continuous  girder ;  Detailed  study  of  one 

of  the  Missouri  River  bridges.  From  November  to  close  of  semes- 
ter, four  hours  weekly, 3     " 

10.  Materials  of  Construction :  Stress ;  Strain ;  Flexure  of  Beams ; 

Springs  ;  Experimental  study  of  Materials,  Columns,  Plates,  Riveted 
joints.     Foundations,    Arches,  Domes.     Four  hours,  with  three 

hours  laboratory  work, 5     " 

12.  Water  Supply  and  Sewerage:  Pressure  and  Motion  of  Water. 
Laws  of  flow  in  pipes  and  open  channels.  Measurements  of  dis- 
charge by  orifices  and  weirs.  Systems  of  water  supply,  pumping 
and  distribution.  Combined  and  separate  systems  of  sewerage. 
Construction  and  appurtenances.  Contracts  and  specifications, 
lectures, 2    " 

SECOND     SEMESTER. 

2.  Graphics :  Descriptive  Geometry  continued  ;  Axonometric  project- 
ion, surfaces  of  the  second  order,  intersections;  Shades  and 
shadows  ;  Linear  perspective,  eight  hours  weekly, 4  hours 

2a.  Graphics ;    Stereotomy :    Stone    cutting    problems.     Groined  and 

cloistered  arches  ;  Oblique  arch.     Eight  hours  weekly, 4     " 

4.  Surveying  ;  Topographical  work  with  plane  table  and  stadia  rods. 

Planimeter.  City  surveying.  Mining  surveying.  Rating  of  cur- 
rent meter.  Geodetic  work.  Recitations  two  hours,  field  work, 
six  hours, 4 

7.  Analytical  Statics:    Attractions.    Adjustment  of    Observations. 

Method  of  Least  Squares, 5    " 

9.  Continuation  of  Course  8, 4    " 

11.  Continuation  of  Course  10, 5    M 
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ELECTRICAL  AND  STEAM  ENGINEERING. 


FIKST    SEMESTER. 

I.  Electrical  Measurements:    Special    problems    involving   exact 

electrical  measurements  supplemented  by  readings  on  the  problems 
assigned, 81 

3.  Dynamo  Electrical  Machinery:  A  discussion  of  the  principles 
of  design  and  construction  of  Dynamos,  Motors,  Transformers, 
Lamps,  etc.,  supplemented  by  work  in  the  Laboratory, 2 

5.  Principles  of  Electrical  Installation :  In  this  course  are  discussed 
the  design,  equipment,  care  and  management  of  Electric  Light  and 
Power  Stations,  Electric  Railways,  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Systems,  and  the  special  applications  of  Electricity  to  industrial 
purposes, 3 

7.  Mathematical  Theory  of  Electricity  and  Magnetism:  Requires 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  Calculus  and  its  applications  and  should 
be  preceded  by  course  15,  Physics, 4 

9.     Applied  Mechanics  and  Mechanism:  Principles  of  Mechanics 
and  their  application  to  the  solution  of  Mechanical  problems. 
Machines  are  studied  with  reference  to  transmitting  and  modify- 
ing pure  motion, 2 

II.  Machine  Design  and  Mechanical  Drawing:    Machines  are 

studied  with  reference  to  transmitting  and  modifying  force,  and 
parts  are  proportioned  to  stand  given  strains ;  working  drawings 
of  machines  are  made, 3 

13.  Steam  Engineering:  Study  of  types  of  Boilers  and  Engines,  their 
design  and  construction  ;  Boiler  and  Engine  trials ;  Steam  Pumps, 
Condensers,  Heaters,  and  such  accessory  apparatus  as  are  used  in 
the  economical  generation  and  utilization  of  Steam  Power, 2 

15.  Theory  of  Prime  Movers:  Theoretical  study  of  the  principles 
underlying  the  action  of  Steam,  Hydraulic,  and  Pneumatic 
Machinery, 2 


SECOND     SEMESTER. 

2.  Continuation  of  Course  1,  — —  8  hours. 

4.  Continuation  of  Course  3, 2 

6.  Continuation  of  Course  5, 3 

8.  Continuation  of  Course  7, 4 

10.  Continuation  of  Course  9, 2 

12.  Continuation  of  Course  11, 3 

14.  Continuation  of  Course  13, 2 

16.  Continuation  of  Course  15, 2 
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ENGLISH. 


FIRST    SEMESTER.  ■'  , 

1.  Lectures  on  the  Principles  of  Rhetoric ;  Practical  exercises  in 

Criticism  and  Composition  ;  Themes  and  Studies  in  Style ;  Argu- 
mentative Themes, 2  hours. 

3.  Advanced  Course  in  Rhetoric  and  Oratory;  Studies  of  the 

best  Stylists  and  Models ;  Practical  Training  in  the  formation  of  a 
correct  style,  in  the  essay  and  in  the  oration, 2     " 

5.  Advanced  Course  in  English  Composition ;  Lectures,  Themes, 

and  Public  Criticism.     (Must  be  preceded  by  1,  2,  3,  and  4), 3    " 

SECOND     SEMESTER. 

2.  Continuation  of  Course  1, 2hours. 

4.  Continuation  of  Course  3, . .  .2    " 

6.  Continuation  of  Course  5, 3    " 

Note — In  addition  to  the  above,  three  themes  are  required  of  all  students  and 
in  all  groups,  in  each  year  of  residence  after  the  first;  subject  to  the  general 
supervision  of  this  department. 

ENGLISH  LITERATUFvE. 


FIRST    SEMESTER. 

1.  Anglo-Saxon  and  Early  English;  Historical  Study  of  English 

by  principal  authors,  from  Caedmon  to  Chaucer, 4  hours. 

3.  Anglo-Saxon  and  Early  English, 2     " 

4.  English  Literature ;  Introductory.     General  survey  from  Chaucer 

to  the  modern  period,  with  special  study  of  chief  authors,  origin 
of  special  schools,  and  influence  of  other  literatures.  (Must  be 
preceded  in  Literary  course  by  1), 3    " 

7.  Shakespeare,  First  section  :  Macbeth  ;  Hamlet ;  Othello, 3    " 

9.  Shakespeare,  Advanced  section  :  Julius  Csesar,  Antony  and  Cleopatra ; 

Merchant  of  Venice,  Cymbeline ;  King  Lear,  Coriolanus.  (Must  be 
preceded  by  7  and  8), 3    " 

11.  English  Literature.  Critical  study  of  select  authors,  with  reference  to 

the  genesis  and  development  of  modern  taste  and  standards; 
lectures  on  ^Esthetics,  resources  of  style,  and  comparison  of  Lit- 
eratures; practical  criticism  of  Current  Literature.  (Must  be  pre- 
ceded by  4  and  5), 4    " 

13.  Browning  Course  ;  Men  and  Women.  (Must  be  preceded  by  4  and  5),  2     " 

SECOND    SEMESTER. 

2.  Anglo-Saxon  and  Early  English.    (Continuation  of  Course  1),  .4  hours. 

5.  English  Literature.     (Continuation  of  Course  4), 3 

6.  Select  Authors  of  the  Elizabethan  Era, 2 

8.  Continuation  of  Course  7, 3 

10.  Continuation  of  Course  9,  3 

12.  American  Literature  :  (Must  be  preceded  by  4  and  5), 4 

14,  Continuation  of  Course  13, 2 
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ENTOMOLOGY. 


FIRST    SEMESTER. 

1.  Structure,  Development  and  Transformations  of  Insects,  . .  .2 hours. 

3.  Economic  Entomology.  Life-histories  and  Habits  of  Insects,  with 

remedies, 1     " 

5.  Laboratory  and  field  work  on  special  groups, 1     " 

7.  Insect  Enemies  of  Grains  and  Grasses, 1    " 

SECOND     SEMESTER. 

2.  Continuation  of  Course  1, 2  hours. 

4.  Continuation  of  Course  3, 1    " 

6.  Continuation  of  Course  5, 1     " 

8.  Insect  Enemies  of  Domestic  Animals, 1    " 

EUROPEAN  HISTORY. 


FIRST    SEMESTER 

1 .  Grecian  History, 4  hours. 

3.  History  of  the  Middle  Ages,  to  the  Crusades, .3    " 

5.  History  of  the  Reformation 3     " 

7.  History  of  the  Absolute  Monarchies,  and  of  the  French  Revolution  to 

September,  1791, 3    " 

9.  History  of  Germany.     (Two  years  of  German  are  required  as  pre- 

paration for  this  course.     A  German  text  is  used), 2    " 

11.  Constitutional  History  of  England.  (This  course  will  be  given  in  1893),  3     ' ' 

SECOND     SEMESTER. 

2.  Roman  History, 4hours 

4.  History  of  the  Middle  Ages,  from  the  Crusades  to  the  Discovery 

of  America, 3 

6.  History  of  the  Thirty  Years  War,  and  of  the  English  Revolution, 3 

8.  History  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  of  the  19th  Century  to  1871,.  .3 

10.  History  of  Germany, 2 

12.  Constitutional  History  of  England, 3 

Courses  1,  2,  3  and  4  must  precede  elective  work. 

SEMINAR. 

Students  who  have  taken  courses  1,  2,  3  and  4,  and  have  had  two  years  of 
German,  may  become  members  of  this  seminar.  The  entire  semester  is  devotel 
to  the  careful  study  of  some  topic  taken  from  the  period  of  the  Reformation. 

GEOLOGY. 


FIRST     SEMESTER. 

1.  Elementary  Ge<*!ogy  ;  recitations,  lectures,  and  laboratory  work, .  .2  hours. 

3.  Advanced  Geology  ;  recitations,  lectures,  and  laboratory  work 2     " 

SECOND    SEMESTER. 

2.  Continuation  of  Course  1 ;  with  introductory  Mineralogy,  Lith- 

ology  and  prescribed  readings, 2 hours. 

4.  Continuation  of  Course  3 ;  with  Mineralogy,  Lithology  and  general 

geological  readings, 2    " 
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GERMANIC  LANGUAGES. 


FIRST    SEMESTER. 

1.  Beginners'  Course.     German  Grammar  and  Headings, 5  hours. 

3a.  Lessing's  Minna  von  Barnhelm.  Goethe's  Hermann  und  Dorothea. 

Dictation  Exercises.     (Literary  and  Classical  Groups), 5      " 

3b.  Hodge's   Scientific    German.       Gore's    German    Science    Reader. 

(Scientific  Group), l 5      " 

5.  German  Literature  of  the  XVIII  Century,  as  represented  by  Leasing 

Schiller  and  Goethe.     (With  lecture), 3      " 

7.  Teachers'  Course.     For  students  who  desire  to  fit  themselves  for 

teaching  German.     Conversation.     Composition.     History  of  the 

Language.     (Should  be  taken  in  connection  with  Course  5), 2  " 

*9.    Gothic  and  its  relation  to  other  German  dialects, 2  " 

*11.  Middle  High   German.      Niebelungenlied.     Parzival.     Walter  von 

der  Vogelweide.     (With  lectures), 2  " 

13.    Translation  of  Special  Scientific  Monographs, 2  " 

SECOND     SEMESTER. 

2.  Leander's  Traeumereien.     Ploennies'   Prinzessin    Use.     Schiller's 

Das  Lied  von  der  Glocke, 5  hour& 

4a.    Fouque's  Undine.     Schillers  Wallenstein,   or  Chammisso's  Peter 

Schlemihl.     (Literary  and  Classical  Groups), 5      " 

4b.    Conn's  Ueber  Bakterien.       Helmholtz'   Ueber  Goethe's  Wissen- 

schaftliche  Arbeiten.      (Scientific  Groups), 5      " 

6.  German  Literature  of  the  XVIII  Century.  Continuation  of  Course  5. 

(With  lectures), 3      " 

8.  Teachers'    Course   (7)    continued.       Translations   and    corrections. 

Close  study  of  German  syntax.     (Should  be  taken  in  connection 

with  Course  6), 2      " 

*10.  Old  High  German.     Grammar  and  texts, 2      " 

*12.  Continuation  of  Course  11, 2      " 

14.    Continuation  of  Course  13, 2      " 

1.    Students  in  Electrical  Engineering  Group  carry  this  but  four  hours  each  week. 
*     Only  given  in  alternate  years. 

GREEK. 

FIRST    SEMESTER. 

1.  Homer  :    Iliad  and  Odyssey, 5  hours. 

3.  Sophocles :  Antigone, 2 

5.  Lyric  Poetry, 2 

7.  Andocides  and  Lysias, 3 

9.  Plato :     Apology  and  Crito, 3      " 

11.  Lucian :    Selections, 2 

13.  Greek  Prose  Composition :  especially  designed  for  teachers, 1    hour 

16.  History  of  Greek  Art, 1      " 

l».  Private  Life   of  the  Greeks:    As  shown  by  their  literature  and 

antiquities, .  • 1 
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SECOND     SEMESTER. 

2.  Herodotus  and  Thucydides, 4  hours. 

4.  Greek  Tragedy, 3      " 

6.  Greek  Oratory, 3      " 

8.  Greek  Philosophy, 2      " 

10.  Aristophanes, 3      " 

12.  History  of  Greek  Literature, 1    hour. 

14.  Continuation  of  Course  13, 1      " 

15.  Hellenistic  Greek, 2  hours. 

17.  Continuation  of  Course  16, 1    hour. 

19.  Political  and  Legal  Antiquities  of  Greece ;   especially  designed  to 

assist  the  students  of  Greek  History, 1      " 

20.  An  elementary  course  in  Comparative  Grammar  of  Greek  and  Latin,  2  hoars. 
Note. — Course  1  must  precede  all  others. 

HORTICULTURE. 


FIRST    SEMESTER. 

1.  Small  Fruits :     Origin,     varieties,     propagation  and  culture — two 

hours  first  hah   semester.      The  Principles   of   Orcharding — two 

hours  second  half  semester, 2  hours. 

3.  The  Diseases  of  Horticultural  Plants, 1    hour. 

SECOND    SEMESTER. 

2.  Grafting,   Budding :    Propagation  by  Cuttings,    Seeds,    etc. — two 

hours  first  half  semester.    The  Elements  of  Forestry.    Ornamenta  1 
plants  for  the  garden  and  lawn — two  hours  second  half  semester, .  .2  hours. 

4.  Insects  injurious  to  Garden,  Orchard  and  Forest  Vegetation, 1    hour. 

At  the  Convenience  of  Instructor  and  Students. 

5.  The  Principles  of  Landscape  Gardening.     (One  semester), 2  hours. 

G.     Greenhouses  and  Greenhouse  Plants.     (One  semester), 2      " 

LATIN". 


FIRST    SEMESTER. 

1.    Cicoro  :  De  Senectute,  with  Prose  Composition  ;  and  Syntax  of  Verbs 

reviewed, 4  hours. 

3.     Horace  :  Selected  Odes,  Satires  and  Epistles, 5      " 

5.    Terence:  Adelphi,  Prosody  of  the  comic  poets :Seutonius  or  Seneca,  2      " 

7.     Cicero :  Selected  letters  ;  Tacitus :   Annals, 2      " 

9.    Lectures  on  Roman  Archaeology.     (Illustrated), 2      " 

11.     Advanced  Latin  Composition  and  Conversation, 1    hour. 

13.     Latin  Grammar :  An  elementary  course  in  the  Comparative  Grammar 

of  the  Latin  and  Greek  Languages, 2  hours. 

15.    Roman  Law:  A  course  forming  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  the 

principal  European  systems  of  Law, 2      ' ' 
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SECOND     SEMESTER. 

2.  Livy:  Books  XXI  and  XXII, 4 hours. 

4.  Plautus:  Captivi.  Lectures  on  Roman  Meters.  Tacitus:  Germania 
and  Agricola;  Lectures  on  Roman  Literature  and  Roman  Art,  ...  .5 

6.  Pliny  :    Selected  Letters  ;  Juvenal, 2 

8.  Quintilian  :  Lectures  on  the  Development  of  Latin  Forms, 2 

10.  Lectures  on  Roman  Antiquities.     (Illustrated), 2 

12.  Advanced  Latin  Composition  and  Conversation, 1 

14.  Roman  Inscriptions.     Study  of  Select  Inscriptions, 2 


MATHEMATICS. 


FIRST     SEMESTER. 


1.    Solid  Geometry  and  Trigonometry, 5  hours. 

3.    Analytical  Geometry  and  Calculus, 5    " 


SECOND     SEMESTER. 


2.    Higher  Algebra  and  Conic  Sections,  or  Analytical  Geom- 
etry,   5  hours. 

4.    Calculus, 5    " 


MILITARY  SCIENCE. 


FIRST    SEMESTER. 

1.  Infantry  Drill  Regulations, 1  hour. 

3.  Artillery  Drill  Regulations,  and  Firing  Regulations  for  Target  Range 

and  Battle  Field, 1     " 

5.  Elementary  Field  Engineering, — Construction  of  Field  Fortifications, 

Hasty  Entrenchments  and  Obstacles;  Construction,  Use  and 
Demolition  of  Bridges,  Railroads  and  Telegraph  Lines.  Elemen- 
tary Principles  of  Art  and  Science  of  War  — Strategy,  Plan  of 
Campaign,  Offensive  and  Defensive  Operations, 2  hours. 

SECOND     SEMESTER. 

2.  Infantry  Drill  Regulations, 1  hour. 

4.  Study  of  Duties  of  Guards  and  Sentinel:,,  Army  Regulations,  Articles 

of  War,  and  Customs  of  Service, 1     " 

6.  Strategical  Movements.     Lectures  on  Logistics;  Uses  of  Cavalry, 

Artillery  and  Infantry  in  Battle  and  Campaign ;  Improvements  in 
Implements  of  War ;  Marches ;  Modern  Wars ;  Important  Cam- 
paigns ;  Military  Reconnaissance  and  Topography,  and  Military 
Law.  Practical  Work  in  Selecting  Positions  and  Laying  out  Forti- 
fications,   2  hours. 
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PHILOSOPHY. 


FIRST    SEMESTER. 

1.  Introductory  Course  in  Psychology.      Nervous   System,    Sense 

Organs,  Psycho-physical  Methods  and  Results,  Instincts,  Con- 
sciousness, Attention,  Association,  Habit,  Memory,  Emotions, 
Will,  Dreams  and  Hypnotism.  Principal  References :  Ladd, 
Wundt,  James,  Bain,  Sully,  Baldwin,  Ribot,  Stumpf,  Periodicals,  3  hours. 

3.  Experimental  Psychology.     Psychometry,  Extent  of  Consciousness, 

Association  and  Interference  of  Ideas,  Action  of  the  Pulse, 
Memory,  Binocular  Vision, 2      " 

5.  History,  Theories  and  Methods  of  Education, 2      " 

7.  Evolutional  Psychology.  General  outline  of  comparative  psychology 

with  especial  reference  to  the  mind  of  the  child, 2      " 

9.  Logic.  Fowler's  Deductive  and  Inductive  Logic ;  assigned  readings 
in  other  authors.  Practice  in  the  use  of  syllogistic  forms,  mechani- 
cal equivalents,  and  in  the  reduction  of  complex  arguments  to 
logical  forms, 3      ' ' 

11.  History  of  Philosophy.     Outline  study  of  the  development  and 

relation  of  philosophical  systems  from  Thales  to  Spencer, 3      " 

13.  Special  studies  in  the  History  of  Philosophy.     In  Idealism  (Plato) ; 

in  Criticism  (Kant) ;  in  Evolution  (Spencer), 2      " 

SECOND     SEMESTER. 

2.  Continuation  of  Course  1, 3  hours. 

4.  Experimental  Psychology.     A  single  topic  will  be  investigated  by 

each  student,  the  literature  of  the  topic  will  be  examined,  and  the 
philosophy  of  experimental  methods  will  be  considered, 2      " 

6.  Continuation  of  Course  5 , 2      " 

8.  Evolutional  Psychology.     Study  of  children, 2      " 

10.    Logic.     Special  topics,  with  reference  to  Mill's  Logic,  Boole's  Laws 

of  Thought,  Jevon's  Principles  of  Science,  Wundt's  Logik, 2      " 

12.  Continuation  of  Course  11, 3      " 

14.  Continuation  of  Course  13, 2      " 

*15.  Attention  and  Will.     A  study  in  applied  Psychology,   with  special 

reference  to  teaching, 2      " 

*16.  Habit  and  Memory.     A  pedagogical  study  similar  in  purpose  to  the 

preceding.     (Will  not  be  given  until  1894) , 2      " 

17.  Ethics.      General  study  of  the  principal  theories.      References: 

Martineau,  Sidgwick,  Stephen,  Wundt,  Spencer,  Green,  Paulsen, 
Fowler, 3      " 

18.  Applied  Ethics.    Practical  morality  of  the  individual,  of  the  family, 

and  of  society.  Professional  Ethics.  Treatment  of  criminals  ,  of 
the  insane,  and  of  tke  poor, 2 

Required  work  (three  hours  for  one  semester)  may  be  taken  in  Psychology  or  Logic,  or  h. 
the  History  of  Philosophy  undor  certain  conditions. 

Students  intending  to  teach,  or  to  enter  the  ministry,  should  take  Psychology  in  the  third 
year  of  residence. 

Students  wishing  to  specialize  in  Philosophy,  or  to  take  the  course  in  Pedagogics,  may 
take  Psychology  in  the  second  year  of  residence, 

*Only  given  in  alternate  years,  ( 
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PHYSICS. 


FIRST     SEMESTER. 

1.  Experimental  Physics :  Lectures  and  Recitations  on  Mechanics, 

Sound  and  Heat,  supplemented  with  exercises  in  the  laboratory,  3  hours. 

3.  Experimental  Physics :  Continuation  of  Course  1,  2 ;  includes 

Light,  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  Stewart's  lessons  in  Elemen- 
tary Physics,  or  an  equivalent,  is  required  for  admission  to  these 

courses, 2     " 

5.     Electrical  Measurements  :  Special  problems  involving  exact  electrical 

measurements,  supplemented  by  readings  on  problems  assigned, ....  8     " 

7.  Mechanics  and  Sound  :   Advanced  Laboratory  Course. — Comprising 

the  comparison  and  determination  of  the  standards  of  length, 
mass  and  time,  and  the  measurement  of  the  more  important  con- 
stants in  the  dynamics  of  solids  and  fluids, 8    " 

9.  Heat :  Advanced  Laboratory  Course. — Special  problems  in  Ther- 
mometry, Expansion,  Calorimetry,  Vapor  Density  and  Tension, 
Conduction,  Radiation  and  the  Applications  of  Thermodynamics. 
Special  attention  may  be  given  to  problems  relating  to  Meteorology,  8     " 

LI.  Light :  Advanced  Laboratory  Course. — Special  studies  and  measure- 
ments in  Photometry,  Lenses,  Refraction,  Interference,  Diffract- 
ion, Polarization,  Spectroscopy  and  Spectrophotometry, 8     " 

13.  Electricity :  Advanced  Laboratory  Course. — Devoted  more  especially 
to  the  determination  and  comparison  of  Electrical  Constants  and 
the  testing  of  Electrical  Instruments.  Special  attention  may  be 
given  to  Electro-Optics, 8    " 

15.     Advanced.  Physics  :    Application  of  Calculus  to  the  solution  of 

Physical  problems,  supplemented  with  laboratory  work, 4    " 

17.  Mathematical  Theory  of  Electricity  and  Magnetism  :  Requires  a 
knowledge  of  Calculus  and  its  applications  and  should  be  preceded 
by   15, 4    " 

L9.  Advanced  Physics  :  Readings  and  discussions.  Intended  for  graduate 
and  advanced  students  desiring  to  devote  special  attention  to 
Theoretical  Physics.  Students  will  read  from  Kirchhoff,  Somoff, 
and  Thomson  and  Tait  on  Mechanics  ;  Rayleigh,  Helmholtz,  and 
Lamb  on  Sound  and  Fluid  Motion ;  Bertrand,  Verdet,  Clausius, 
and  Fourier  on  Thermodynamics  and  Conduction;  Parkinson, 
Kirchhoff,  Thomson,  Rayleigh,  Verdet,  Mascart  and  Poincare  on 
Light;  and  Thomson,  Helmholtz,  Maxwell  and  Mascart  and 
Joubert  on  Electricity  and  Magnetism , 2     " 

SECOND     SEMESTER. 

2.  Continuation  of  Course  1, 3  hours 

4.  Continuation  of  Course  3, 2 

0.      Continuation  of  Course  5, 8 

8.  Continuation  of  Course  7, 8 

10.      Continuation  of  Course  9, 8 

12.      Continuation  of  Course  11, 8 
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14.      Continuation  of  Course  13, 8 hours. 

16.     Continuation  of  Course  15, 4    " 

18.      Continuation  of  Course  17, 4     " 

20.  Continuation  of  Course  19, 2     " 

21.  General  Astronomy  :  Includes  the  major  portion  of  Young's  General 
Astronomy,  with  exercises  in  Practical  Astronomy, 3     " 

POLITICAL  AND  ECONOMIC  SCIENCE. 

This  chair  will  not  be  filled  for  1892 — '93 ;  but  a  one  and  one-fifth  course  in 
Political  Economy  is  offered  by  Professor  Fling ;  and  other  topics  will  be  carried 
by  Professor  Caldwell,  as  noted  under  American  History  and  Civics. 

EOMANCE  LANGUAGES. 


FRENCH. 


FIRST     SEMESTER. 

1.  Beginners'    Class.     Grammar  and  exercises,    Edgren,   Part  I; 

easy  reading, 5  hours. 

3.  Modern  French  Narrative,  prose  and  drama :  Souvestre,  Con- 

fessions d'un  ouvrier  ;  Erckmann-Chatrian,  L'Ami  Fritz  ;  Michelet, 
Recits  d'Histoire  de  France  ;  private  readings, 3     " 

5.  French  Society  in  the  XVII  Century  :  with  the  reading  of  Moliere, 

Le  Bourgeois  gentilhomme,  Les  femmes  savantes,  Les  precieuses 
ridicules  ;  Crane,  La  Societe  francaise  au  XVII  siecle, 2     " 

7.  Scientific  French:  Causeries  scientifiques,  and  other  scientific 

readings, .  2  " 

9.      Composition,  sight  reading  and  conversation, 2  " 

[  L.      Lectures  on  French  Literature  :  XVIII  and  XIX  Centuries, 1  " 

13.  Study  of  XVI  Century  Authors,  and  of  the  Renaissance  in  France  : 

Darmestetter  and  Hatzfeld,  Le  seizieme  siecle  en  France, 2    " 

SECOND    SEMESTER. 

2.  Reading  of  easy  French  authors,  such  as  France,  Abeille;  de 

Musset,  Pierre  et  Camille ;  Lamartine,  Jeanne  d'Arc ;  Labiche,  Le 
voyage  de  M.  Perrichon;  private  readings, 5  hours. 

4.  Novels  and  plays  of  the  Romantic  school:  G.  Sand.  La  Mare 

au  diable ;  A.  Dumas,  La  tulipe  noire;  Victor  Hugo,  Hernani; 
Crane,  Le  Roman tisme  francais  ;  private  readings, 3     " 

6.  Classical  French  Drama  :  The  rapid  reading  of  plays  of  Corneille, 

Racine  and  Voltaire,  with  study  of  the  authors, 2  " 

8.  Scientific  French:  Reading  of  scientific  authors, 2  " 

10.      Composition,  sight  reading  and  conversation, 2  " 

12.     Reading  and  study  of  modern  French  poetry  :  A.  de  Musset,  Victor 

Hugo;  or  Women  in  French  Literature,  with  a  study  of  Madame 

de  Sevinge,  Madame  de  Stael,  and  others, 1     " 

14.  Study  of  Old  French:  La  Chanson  de  Roland, 2     " 

For  all  students  of  French,  courses  1  and  2  must  precede  all  others.     These 

courses  completed,  all  others  are  open. 
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ITALIAN. 

I  FIRST    SEMESTER. 

1.  Grammar  and  easy  reading, 2  hours. 

SECOND     SEMESTER. 

2.  Reading  and  study  of  Dante, 2  hours. 

Spanish  and  Italian  will  be  given  in  alternate  years.     Italian  will  be  given 

during  the  session  of  1892-'93. 

TAXIDERMY. 

Instruction  and  laboratory  work,  three  hours  per  week  through  the 
year — to  count  each  semester  as, 1  hour. 

ZOOLOGY. 

FIRST    SEMESTER. 

1.  General  Zoology;  a  structural  and  systematic  survey  of  the  Inverte- 

brates,   2  hours. 

3.  Comparative  Anatomy, 3     " 

5.     Histology, 1  hour. 

SECOND     SEMESTER. 

2.  General  Zoology ;  a  structural  and  systematic  survey  of  the  Verte- 

brates,   2  hours. 

4.  Continuation  of  Course  3, 3     " 

C.     Embryology, 1  hour. 
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SPECIAL  COURSES, 


PREPARATORY  TO  LAW  AND  JOURNALISM. 


FIRST    YEAR. 


FIRST     SEMESTER. 

American  History,  •  •  •  • 5, 

English, 5, 

European  History, 5, 

Philosophy, 9, 

Pol  itical  Economy, ...    


SECOND     SEMESTER. 


American  History, 6, 

English, 5, 

English  Literature, 12, 

European  History, 6, 

Political  Economy, 
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SECOND   YEAR. 


FIRST    SEMESTER 

American  History, 9, 3-5  course. 

American  History, 10  or  12, 3-5  " 

English  Literature, 4 3-5  " 

European  History, 7,   3-5  " 

European  History, 11, 3-5  " 

SECOND    SEMESTER 


American  History, 11  or  1! 

English  Literature, 5,  . . . . 

European  History, 8, 

European  History, 12,  ... . 


d-o  course. 
3-5      " 
3-5      " 
3-5      " 


PREPARATORY  TO  MEDICINE. 


FIRST  YEAR. 

English:    Spelling,  Capitalization,  Punctuation  and  Pronunciation; 

and  a  thorough,  logical  study  of  English  Grammar, 4-5 

Latin  :  Elementary,  and  one  book  of  Caesar, 2 

Mathematics:  Algebra  and  Geometry, 2 

Science;  Elementary  Botany,  Chemistry  and  Physics, 2 


course. 
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SECOND  YEAR. 


Biology, 

Botany, 1.     2. 

Chemistry, 1.     2 . 

English, 1.     2. 

Physics, 1.     2. 

Physiology  and  Hygiene, 
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THIRD    YEAR. 

Botany, 3.     4 4-5  course. 

Chemistry, 3.     4.     5.     6 1:1-5 

Comparative  Anatomy  and  Human  Osteology, 2  " 

Histology  and  Embryology, 4-5  " 

Philosophy, 1.     2 1:1-5 

Physiology  and  Hygiene, 2-5  " 

Students  completing  this  course  will  receive  certificates  of  their  proficiency, 
and  by  special  arrangement  are  admitted  (without  preliminary  or  entrance 
examinations)  to  the  third  year  and  second  course  of  .lectures  of  the  Cincinnati 
College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  to  the  second  year  in  the  Boston  University 
School  of  Medicine,  in  the  Medical  School  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  in  the  Northwestern  Medical  School  (Chicago  Medical  College),  and  to  the 
first  year  in  the  St.  Louis  Medical  College,  and  the  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery,  University  of  Michigan.  Other  institutions  of  equal  standing  have 
promised  similar  recognition,  but  have  not  yet  taken  formal  action. 

SHORT  COURSE  IN  PEDAGOGICS. 


FIRST    SEMESTER. 

American  History, 1 5  hours. 

English  Literature, 4 3      " 

Philosophy, 1.     3.     5 7      " 

Political  Economy, 3      " 

SECOND     SEMESTER. 

American  History, 2 5  hours. 

Philosophy, 2.     4.     6.     15.      1J 11      " 

Special  Methods, 1    hour. 

Graduates  of  the  University  who  have   received  credit  in  the  above  subjects, 
will  be  entitled  to  a  Certificate  in  Pedagogy. 

SHORT  COURSE  IN  AGRICULTURE. 


FIRST  SEMESTER. 

Agriculture, 3  hours. 

Horticulture, 2      " 

Hygiene  and  Physical  Training, 1    hour. 

Mathematics :  Algebra  and  Geometry, 5  hours. 

Manual  Training, 4      " 

Science:  Botany,  one  hour;  Chemistry,  two  hours  ;  Physics,  two  hours,  .5      " 
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SECOND     SEMESTER. 

Agriculture, . 3hours. 

Horticulture, 2  " 

Hygiene  and  Physical  Training, 1  " 

Mathematics  :  Algebra  and  Geometry, 5  " 

Manual  Training, 4  " 

Science:  Botany,  one  hour;  Chemistry,  two  hours;  Physics,  two  hours,  .5  " 

THE   SUGAR  SCHOOL. 


Recognizing  a  demand  for  a  Sugar  School  in  which  instruction  and  training 
may  be  offered  in  all  the  processes  connected  with  the  beet  sugar  industry,  the 
University  has  determined  to  do  what  it  can  in  the  way  of  special  work  in  this 
line.  To  that  end  a  short  course,  beginning  in  January,  has  been  prepared  for 
those  who  wish  to  secure  more  technical  knowledge  than  is  ordinarily  obtainable. 
Any  person  having  a  fair  general  education,  and  a  knowledge  of  chemistry 
equivalent  to  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  Shepard's  Chemistry  and  some 
laboratory  practice,  can  take  up  this  course.  Students  must  matriculate  a:- 
students  in  the  University  (that  is,  pay  the  fee  of  five  dollars,  which  will  entitle 
them  to  take  this  and  other  special  work  in  the  institution  for  a  practically  in- 
definite period)  and  make  the  usual  deposit  for  breakage  and  other  laboratory 
expenses.     The  latter  will  not  exceed  six  dollars  for  the  entire  course. 

The  course  is  as  follows  : 

Chemistry:     Lectures  on  the  sugar  group;  lectures  on  methods  of  analysis 
including  beets,  factory  products  and  residues  ;  determination  of  reducing  sugars. 

Physics  :     Lectures  on  light,  and  on  the  theory  of  the  polariscope. 

Agriculture:  Lectures  on  the  agriculture  of  beets  and  other  sugar  producing 
plants  ;  and  farm  experiments. 

Laboratory  practice  throughout  the  course. 

The  course  will  close  about  May  first. 

Those  who  carry  this  work  successfully  will  be  ready  to  do  any  of  the  enemies1 
work  connected  with  the  sugar  factories.  If  they  desire  to  remain  through  the 
summer,  on  the  experimental  farm  they  can  learn  the  practical  side  of  beet 
raising. 

It  is  intended  to  develop  this  course  into  a  full  Sugar  School,  to  meet  the 
demand  coming  not  only  from  this  state  but  from  other  parts  of  the  country,  and 
from  other  countries  as  well. 

SHORT  COURSE  FOR  FARMERS.i 

{Four  Lectures  Daily) 


Good  Government.  The  Vineyard  and  Small  Fruit  Garden 

State  Education.  Wind-Breaks  and  Hedges. 

Practical  Education.  Timber  Planting. 

Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Effect  of  Electricity  on  Vegetable  Growth 

Horses  and  Cattle.  (two  lectures.) 
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Soundness  in  Animals.  Climatology. 

Horses'  Feet.  Sugar  Beets  (three  lectures). 

Stable  and  Farm  Hygiene.  Sugar  Production. 

Infectious  Diseases  of  Stock.  Structure.  Development  and  Transfor- 

Breeds  of  Cattle.  mation  of  Insects. 

Cattle  Foods.  Life  Histories  and  Habits  of  Insects : 

Stock  Breeding :  Heredity.  Remedies. 

Stock  Breeding — Principles  of  Progress.  Insect   Enemies  of  Garden  and  Forest 

Sheep  and  AVool  Interests.  Vegitation. 

Plant  Structure.  Insect  Enemies  of  Grains  and  Grasses. 

Plant  Growth.  Insect  Enemies  of  Domestic  Animals. 

Plant  Foods.  A  few  Geological  Hints. 

Flowers  and  Reproduction.  The  Old-Time  Racers. 

Seeds  and  Germination.  A  Drop  of  the  Water  we  Drink. 

General  Propagation  (Seeds,  Cuttings,  Inoculation,  with  practical  instruction 

Grafts,  Buds).  in  all  methods. 
The  Apple  Orchard. 

1.    Given  in  February  of  each  year,  with  different  topics.    The  subjects  in  this  list  were  given 
in  1892. 

SPECIAL  WORK  FOR  NEBRASKA  TEACHERS. 

SUMMER    SCHOOL. 

The  University  authorities,  encouraged  by  the  success  of  the  Summer  School 
held  last  June,  have  determined  to  repeat  the  experiment. 

The  School  will  open  its  lecture  courses  on  the  Monday  following  Commence- 
ment, and  close  on  the  third  Friday  thereafter.  Students  will  find  laboratories 
and  libraries  open  on  the  day  after  Commencement.  All  applications  for  member- 
ship must  be  filed  at  the  office  of  the  Chancellor  on  or  before  May  1st,  though 
others  will  be  received  later  if  classes  are  not  full.  Not  less  than  ten  must  enroll 
in  any  given  department,  to  secure  a  class.  Any  department  not  enrolling  ten 
by  the  date  specified  may  withdraw  its  offer  of  work ;  and  immediate  notice  to 
this  effect  will  be  sent  to  all  who  have  applied.  Laboratories  and  libraries  will 
be  accessible  to  all  who  enter  the  School. 

Each  student  must  be  regularly  matriculated  and  registered  before  taking  up 
class  work.  The  matriculation  fee  is  $5.  There  will  be  no  other  fees  or  charges, 
except  the  usual  deposit  by  those  working  in  laboratories  of  a  small  sum  to  cover 
possible  damage  to  apparatus  and  for  the  use  of  laboratory  supplies. 

Work  is  offered  by  the  Department  of  Physics,  in  Natural  Philosophy; 
by  the  Department  of  Civil  Engineering,  in  Land  Surveying  and  in 
Graphics;  by  the  Department  of  Botany,  in  Elementary  Botany;  by  the 
Department  of  Chemistry,  in  Elementary  Chemistry;  by  the  IT.  S.  Experi- 
ment Station  Entomologist,  in  Entomology  ;  by  the  Department  of  European  His- 
tory, in  methods  of  teaching  European  History;  by  the  Department  of  Philos- 
ophy, an  introductory  course  in  Psychology,  a  course  on  the  study  of  Children, 
and  two  lectures  (each)  on  Comenius,  Pestalozzi,  Froebel ;  by  the  Department  of 
Mathematics,  in  Trigonometry  and  Conic  Sections  ;  by  the  Department  of  Ger- 
manic Languages,  an  elementary  course,  and  reading  in  classic  texts  ;  by  the  De- 
partment of  Latin,  in  methods  of  teaching  Vergil — and,  possibly,  a  class  in 
Cicero;  by  the  department  of  American  History  and  Civics,  (probably)  a  course 
in  American  History, 
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WORK  IN  ABSENTIA. 

The  University  now  offers  this  special  inducement  and  opportunity  to  all 
teachers  in  Nebraska.  It  will  hold  regular  entrance  examinations  prior  to  the 
Summer  School,  either  at  the  University  or  by  written  papers  at  the  residence  of 
the  applicant.  Any  teachers  securing  in  this  way  entrance  credits  in  English 
Grammar  and  Analysis,  U.  S.  History,  Descriptive  and  Physical  Geography, 
Arithmetic,  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  Algebra,  Geometry  and  General  History, 
upon  payment  of  the  usual  matriculation  fee  will  be  duly  registered  as  students 
of  the  University.  They  will  be  given  free  use  of  the  libraries,  laboratories  and 
class  rooms  at  any  time  when  they  may  be  able  to  be  in  attendance,  they  will 
have  the  advantage  of  the  summer  school  without  further  expense,  their  work  in 
absentia  will  be  directed  by  the  Faculty  of  the  University,  and  they  will  be  duly 
examined  (always  at  the  University)  whenever  they  may  have  completed  any 
given  subject.  These  examinations  will  be  thorough  and  searching,  and  must  be 
well  sustained.  All  results  of  these  examinations  will  be  passed  to  their  credit  on 
the  books  of  the  University,  and  on  request  they  will  receive  a  certificate  of  the 
same.  Students  not  receiving  three  credits  each  year  will  be  dropped  from  the 
rolls. 

When  any  such  teacher-student  has  received  sufficient  credits  to  bring  him 
within  a  year's  work  of  graduation  and  of  a  degree,  he  may  receive  such  degree 
on  taking  one  year's  resident  work  at  the  University. 

The  University  authorities  desire  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  work  in 
this  way  is  necessarily  carried  under  many  and  great  disadvantages.  It  can- 
not for  a  moment  be  compared  in  breadth,  strength  and  thoroughness  with  the 
same  courses  pursued  under  instruction  at  the  University.  It  calls  for  much 
methodical  effort  and  self-denial.  But  with  such  effort  and  self-denial  enough 
may  be  accomplished,  the  University  believes,  to  warrant  the  assistance  and 
recognition  it  now  offers. 

A  teacher  accepting  this  offer  has  the  opportunity  to  do  regular  work  under 
competent  advice  and  counsel,  with  the  incentive  of  formal  recognition  by  a 
degree  at  the  close  of  the  course. 

GRADUATE  INSTRUCTION. 


Graduates  of  this  and  similar  institutions,  and  other  persons  of  approved 
attainments,  are  provided  advanced  instruction  in  certain  lines  of  study,  with  or 
without  reference  to  degrees. 

The  subjects  in  which  Graduate  Instruction  is  offered  for  1892-'93,  are  the 
following : 

AGRICULTURE. 

Advanced  work  in  Stock  Breeding  and  Pedigrees  ;  Feeding  and  Feeding  Rations ; 
Dairying ;  Rotation  of  Crops  ;  Irrigation  and  Drainage. 

BOTANY. 

Advanced  work  in  Vegetable  Anatomy  and  Physiology,   and  the  Structure  and 
Classification  of  the  Lower  Plants. 
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CHEMISTRY. 

Analysis  of  Minerals  and  Waters  of  the  State ;  Ultimate  Analysis  of  Organic 
Products ;  Analysis  of  Gases ;  Study  of  Unsolved  Chemical  Problems ; 
Advanced  work  in  Sugar  Chemistry. 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING. 

Geodesy  ;  and  such  other  instruction  as  may  be  demanded. 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING. 

A  full  year's  work,  in  continuation  of  the  course  on  page  19. 

ENGLISH   LITERATURE. 

Anglo-Saxon  and  Middle  English ;  English,  or  American  Literature. 

EUROPEAN    HISTORY. 

French  Seminar. — Students  who  have  given  a  year  to  the  seminar  work  on 
the  Eeformation,  and  have  had  two  years  of  French,  may  become  members 
of  this  seminar.  The  topics  are  chosen  from  the  periods  of  the  Absolute 
Monarchies  and  of  the  French  Revolution. 

GERMAN    AND    GOTHIC. 

Old  and  Middle  High  German;  Gothic  and  its  relations  to  other  German 
dialects ;  Germanic  Philology. 

GREEK. 

Epic  Poetry  ;  Attic  Drama ;  The  Historians. 

LATIN. 

The  Satirists  ;  The  Roman  Drama  ;  Roman  Law. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Higher  Geometry  ;  Higher  Trigonometry. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

The  department  of  Philosophy  offers  no  formal  courses,  but  will  continue  to 
direct  the  work  of  a  few  candidates  for  higher  degrees. 

ROMANCE    LANGUAGES. 

French. — Lectures  on  French  Literature  of  the  XVIII  and  XIX  Centuries ; 
Study  of  XVI  Century  Authors  ;  The  Study  of  Old  French — La  Chanson  de 
Roland. 

Italian. — Grammar  and  Easy  Reading,  and  the  Reading  and  Study  of  Dante. 

Courses  will  be  offered  in  Provencal  and  in  Romance  Philology. 

THE  DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  ARTS. 


The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  is  conferred  upon  graduates  of  this  or  any  other 
institution  of  equivalent  undergraduate  courses,  who  have  passed  satisfactory- 
examinations  in  certain  lines  of  study  pursued  under  the  direction  of  the 
Facultv. 
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None  but  resident  students  are  eligible  to  examination  for  the  degree  of 
faster  of  Arts,  and  at  least  one  year's  study  is  required.  The  candidate  may 
give  his  whole  time  to  a  single  (or  complete)  subject  in  some  one  department ; 
or,  if  he  prefer,  having  so  arranged  his  time  as  to  devote  60  per  cent  to  a  Major 
subject  in  a  given  department, he  is  at  liberty  either  to  give  the  remaining  40  per  cent 
to  one  First  Minor  subject  in  some  kindred  department,  or  to  divide  it  between 
two  Second  Minors,  in  two  kindred  departments,  each  having  a  value  in  time 
of  20  per  cent.  The  minimum  amount  of  time,  or  work,  necessary  to  render  the 
candidate  eligible  to  examination  for  the  degree,  may  therefore  be  represented 
by  100.  This  minimum  being  reached,  candidates  may  offer  for  higher  standing 
other  subjects  in  any  department  they  may  choose. 

Instruction  is  given  to  candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  in  connection 
with  studies  selected  as  above,  but  not  otherwise ;  except  that  all  members 
of  the  Faculty,  on  request,  will  aid  candidates  in  the  selection  of  their  subjects 
and  from  time  to  time  advise  and  assist  them  in  preparing  for  their  examinations. 
The  examination  is  mainly  written,  and  the  result  in  each  subject  is  determined 
by  a  committee  consisting  of  an  examiner  and  an  associate.  Each  candidate 
-after  passing  the  examination,  must  present  an  acceptable  thesis  upon  some 
topic  included  in  the  studies  of  the  year;  except  in  the  subjects  of  Sanskrit  and 
Modern  Languages,  in  which  the  preparation  of  a  thesis  is  optional. 

All  candidates  for  the  degree  of  M.  A.  must  pay  to  the  steward  a  fee  of  $10 
•before  examination. 


THE  DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 


The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  given  for  three  years  of  graduate  study, 
and  the  presentation  of  an  acceptable  thesis.  Further  conditions  will  be  made 
.known  on  application  to  the  Faculty. 
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DAYS  AND  DATES. 


1892. 


June  15,  Commencement  Day. 

June  16-17,  Entrance  Examinations. 

June  16,  Libraries  and  Laboratories  open  for  Summer  School. 

June  20,  Summer  School  lectures  begin. 

July  8,  Summer  School  closes. 

September  13-14-15,  Entrance  Examinations  and  Registration. 

September  16,  Annual  Opening  Address. 

September  29,  Opening  Address,  College  of  Law. 

October  3,  Lectures  begin,  College  of  Law. 

November  24-25,  Thanksgiving  Recess. 

December  20,  Regents  meeting. 

December  22,  Christmas  Holidays  begin. 

1893. 

January  3,  Christmas  Holidays  end. 
January  27,  First  Semester  ends. 
January  30,  Second  Semester  begins. 
February  15,  Charter  Day. 

April ,  Spring  Vacation. 

April  11,  Regents  Meeting. 

May  25,  Closing  Exercises,  College  of  Law. 

June  2,  Second  Semester  ends. 

June  6,  Regents  Meeting. 

June  7,  Commencement  Day. 


OFFICES,  OFFICE  HOURS,  ETC. 


The  Office  of  the  Chancellor  is  on  the  first  floor  of  University  Hall. 
All  inquiries  concerning  the  educational  work  of  the  University  may  be 
made  here.  Office  hours,  8  a.  m.  to  12:30  p.  m.  and  from  2  to  5  p.  m.  each 
week  day. 

The  Office  of  the  Secretary,  Superintendent  of  Buildings  and 
Grounds,  and  Steward  is  in  Room  6,  on  the  first  floor  of  University  Hall. 
All  inquiries  relating  to  financial  and  other  business  matters  of  the  Uni- 
versity may  be  made  here.  This  office  is  open  from  8  a.  m.  to  12:30  p.  m. 
and  from  2  to  5 : 30  p.  m.  every  week  day. 

The  Office  of  the  Dean  of  the  Academic  College  is  in  Room  25,  Uni 
versity  Hall. 

The  Dean  of  the  Industrial  College  is  in  his  room,  No.  12,  on  the  first 
floor  of  Nebraska  Hall,  during  every  week  day. 

The  Dean  of  the  College  of  Law  may  be  found  on  the  fifth  floor  of  the 
Burr  Block,  corner  12th  and  O  streets. 

The  Director  of  the  Experiment  Station  may  be  found  in  Room  10, 
on  the  second  floor  of  the  Chemical  Laboratory. 

The  Principal  in  charge  of  Preparatory  Courses  is  in  his  room,  No.  3, 
on  the  first  floor  of  University  Hall,  from  3  to  4  p.  m.  of  every  academic  day. 

The  Office  of  the  Registrar  is  on  the  first  floor  of  University  Hall.  Office 
hours  are  from  10  to  12  a.  m.,  and  from  2  to  4  p.  m.,  each  academic  day. 


THE  COLLEGES. 


The  University  of  Nebraska  consists  at  present  of  three  undergraduate 
Departments  or  Colleges,  as  follows : 

The  Academic  College,  including  the  general  literary  work ; 

The  Industrial  College,  including  the  work  in  agriculture ; 

The  College  of  Law,  admitting  to  practice  at  the  Bar. 

There  are  in  operation  in  connection  with  these  Colleges,  Preparatory 
Courses  in  which  instruction  is  provided  for  students  denied  this  oppor- 
tunity in  the  schools  of  their  own  neighborhood. 

A  School  of  Graduate  Instruction,  not  yet  fully  organized,  is  open  to 
graduates  of  these  and  other  colleges. 

There  is  also  a  School  of  Fine  Art  and  Music ;  in  which,  pending 
the  opening  of  the  College  of  the  Fine  Arts,  instruction  is  given  in  Draw- 
ing, Painting,  Modeling,  and  the  History  of  Art;  and  in  Instrumental 
and  Vocal  Music. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NEBRASKA 

Is  just  as  much  a  part  of  the  public  school  system  of  the  state  as  any 
high  school  in  any  community  is  a  part  of  its  system  of  public  education. 
It  is  as  though  one  who  had  completed  his  work  in  the  graded  school  and 
high  school,  having  passed  through  the  first,  second,  third,  fourth  and 
other  grades,  should  look  about  him  to  see  where  he  could  rind  the  twelfth, 
thirteenth,  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  grades  ;  and  should  be  told  that  they 
are  in  Lincoln,  and  are  called  the  State  University.  With  every  step  in 
education  it  becomes  more  and  more  important  to  provide  more  liberally 
for  instruction,  apparatus,  and  the  general  equipment  which  has  been 
found  helpful  in  advancing  sound  thought  and  satisfactory  investigation. 
Higher  education  is  necessarily  more  expensive  than  that  which  is  lower 
in  form.  This  is  why  there  are  few  graded  schools  compared  with  the 
rural  or  district  schools ;  why  there  are  fewer  high  schools  compared  with 
graded  schools  ;  and  why  there  is  but  one  University. 

The  University  of  Nebraska  has  for  its  sources  of  revenue :  First,  The 
aid  received  from  the  United  States.  This  comes  by  a  grant  of  seventy-two 
sections  of  land  for  the  support  of  the  State  University,  by  a  grant  of 
ninety  thousand  acres  of  land  for  the  Industrial  College  for  the  benefit  of 
agriculture  and  the  mechanical  arts,  and  by  a  special  act  creating  the 
so-called  Morril  Fund,  which  makes  an  annual  appropriation  for  instruction 
in  certain  branches.  Second,  A  fund  is  derived  from  a  general  tax  of 
three-eighths  of  a  mill  upon  each  dollar  of  valuation  on  the  assessment 
roll  of  the  state.  These  resources  enable  the  University  to  offer  its 
privileges  without  charge,  and  this  is  why  it  is  able  to  print  in  every 
circular  and  catalogue  the  words 

TUITION  IS  FEEE. 

The  law  establishing  the  University  provides  that  it  may  have  five 
departments :  first  a  College  of  Literature,  Science  and  Arts  ;  second,  an 
Industrial  College  ;  third,  a  College  of  Law ;  fourth,  a  College  of  Medicine  ; 
fifth,  a  College  of  Fine  Arts.  Of  these,  the  first  three  are  in  operation ;  a 
special  course  offers  preparation  for  the  best  medical  colleges;  and 
opportunities  are  afforded  for  instruction  in  Music,  Drawing  and  Painting. 
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BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS. 


The  principal  buildings  and  appliances  of  the  University  are  situated' 
near  the  business  centre  of  Lincoln:  occupying  four  entire  blocks  of 
ground  within  one  enclosure. 

University  Hall  contains  the  Chancellor's  office,  the  office  of  the 
Treasurer  and  Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds,  the  several 
Libraries  and  Reading  Rooms,  the  Chapel,  Society  Halls,  and  twenty 
lecture  rooms. 

Nebraska  Hall  contains  the  General  Museum  and  rooms  for  Agriculture, 
Botany,  Entomology,  Geology,  Horticulture,  Physics  and  Zoology. 

The  Chemical  Building  is  devoted  exclusively  to  Chemistry,  and  con- 
tains the  several  laboratories  and  offices. 

Grant  Memorial  Hall  is  occupied  by  the  departments  of  Military 
Science  and  Physical  Training. 

The  Boiler  House  contains  seven  steam  boilers  which  supply  heat  to  all 
the  buildings  on  the  campus,  as  well  as  steam  power  for  the  engines  and 
dynamos  of  the  electrical  plant. 

The  Electrical  Laboratory  contains  the  engines  and  dynamos  of  four 
distinct  and  complete  electric  systems,  and  other  electrical  apparatus. 

A  large  Green  House  is  filled  with  a  choice  and  valuable  collection  of 
plants  for  illustrative  and  experimental  purposes. 

The  Experiment  Station  Farm  includes  three  hundred  and  twenty 
acres  of  rolling  upland  in  a  good  state  of  cultivation  and  with  valuable 
improvements.     It  is  two  miles  east  of  the  University  campus. 

THE  LIBRARIES. 


The  collections  of  books  accessible  to  the  students  are  the  General 
Library,  the  Department  Libraries,  the  State  Library,  the  City  Library, 
and  the  Library  of  the  State  Historical  Society.  These  contain  in  the 
aggregate  about  sixty  thousand  volumes. 


THE  GENERAL  LIBRARY. 

The  University  Library  contains  about  seventeen  thousand  volumes. 
The  Reading  Room  is  supplied  with  some  two  hundred  of  the  best  Ameri- 
can and  foreign  magazines  and  periodicals.  The  Library  and  Reading 
Room  are  open  from  8:30  a.  m.  until  5  p.  m.  and  from  6:30  to  9:30  p.  m. 
each  academic  day ;  and  from  8 :30  a.  m.  to  12  (noon)  on  Saturdays. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  LIBRARIES. 

The  Biological  Library  contains  about  five  hundred  volumes  on  agri- 
culture, stock  breeding  and  general  zoology. 

The  Chemical  Reference  Library  of  some  seven  hundred  volumes  is  in 
the  weighing  room  of  the  laboratory  and  is  open  to  students  during  working 
hours.  It  contains  full  sets  of  chemical  journals,  the  leading  text  books 
and  other  important  chemical  publications. 

The  Botanical  Library  consists  of  special  works  on  systematic  and 
structural  botany,  horticulture  and  forestry ;  and  includes  one  thousand 
volumes  besides  a  considerable  number  of  pamphlets.  It  is  supplied  with 
full  sets  and  current  volumes  of  all  the  more  important  botanical  periodi- 
cals. 

The  Physical  Library  contains  about  five  hundred  general  volumes 
together  with  a  number  of  memoirs  in  pamphlet  form.  The  more 
important  physical  journals  are  kept  on  file. 


OTHER  LIBRARIES  ACCESSIBLE  TO  STUDENTS. 

Of  these  the  most  important  is  the  State  Library  located  in  the  CapitoL 
This  is  one  of  the  best  law  libraries  in  the  country,  and  contains  at  present 
about  twenty-five  thousand  volumes.  The  collections  of  statutes,  archives, 
colonial  records  and  miscellaneous  documents  are  of  inestimable  value  to 
advanced  students  in  law  and  in  institutional  history  and  economics. 

The  excellent  Public  Library  (about  nine  thousand  volumes)  of  the  City 
of  Lincoln,  is  free  to  all.  It  contains  many  well  selected  standard  works 
in  history  and  literature. 

Advanced  students  are  also  allowed  to  consult  the  collections  of  the 
State  Historical  Society,  at  present  occupying  a  room  in  University  Hall. 
These  are  especially  rich  in  sources  of  American  colonial  history. 


THE  MUSEUMS. 

The  Museums  of  the  University  contain  material  illustrative  of  natural 
history,  agriculture  and  other  departments  of  study.  All  these  collections 
are  already  of  considerable  size,  while  some  are  of  unusual  value.  They 
are  so  arranged  as  to  render  them  accessible  to  students  and  visitors.  As 
these  Museums  afford  a  safe  repository  for  objects  of  value,  it  is  hoped  that 
frequent  gifts  will  be  made  to  the  several  collections. 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

The  Mineralogical  Collection  includes  most  of  the  ordinary  mineral 
species,  fine  crystals,  both  cut  and  uncut,  for  optical  investigation,  a  series 
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of  crystaline  rocks  collected  and  named  by  Professor  C.  H.  Hitchcock,  a 
valuable  series  of  agates  and  agatized  woods,  ores  of  the  ordinary  and 
precious  metals  of  North  America,  and  a  fine  collection  of  South  American 
gold  and  silver  ores  presented  by  General  Victor  Vifquain. 

The  Geological  Collection  includes  building  stones,  concretions,  geodes, 
drift-boulders,  sea  shore  and  river  boulders,  clays,  marls,  peat,  coal,  petro- 
lium,  ores,  sections,  maps,  and  other  illustrations  of  structural,  dynamical 
and  economic  geology. 

The  Palaeontological  Collection  includes  series  of  fossils  from  nearly 
all  the  productive  horizons,  especially  those  represented  in  Nebraska. 
The  dicotyledonous  leaves  of  the  Dakota  group  are  well  represented.  A 
fine  series  of  bryozoan  corals,  collected  and  named  by  E.  0.  Ulrich,  has 
recently  been  acquired. 

The  Zoological  Collection  consists  of  alcoholic  and  mounted  specimens 
illustrative  of  all  groups  of  the  animal  kingdom.  There  is,  besides, 
ample  material  for  dissection. 

The  Entomological  Collection,  belonging  to  the  Experiment  Station, 
comprises  thirty  "display  cases"  arranged  to  show  the  economic  relations 
of  certain  insects,  together  with  a  general  collection  representing  the 
insect  fauna  of  the  state.  These,  with  the  private  collections  of  the 
Station  Entomologist,  include  about  seventy-five  thousand  specimens 
representing  nearly  ten  thousand  species. 

The  University  Herbarium  includes,  in  addition  to  a  very  full  represen- 
tation of  the  plants  of  the  state,  a  number  of  valuable  sets  prepared  by 
eminent  specialists.     There  are  some  thirty  thousand  specimens  in  all. 


AGBICULTUKAL  MUSEUM. 

The  Agricultural  Museum  contains  collections  of  grains,  grasses,  forage 
plants,  woods  and  fibres,  aggregating  about  fifteen  hundred  specimens. 


CLASSICAL  COLLECTION. 

Somewhat  more  than  a  beginning  has   been   made  of    an  illustrative 
collection  of  busts,  reliefs,  maps  and  engravings. 


CHEMICAL  COLLECTION. 

An  illustrative  collection  of  Chemical  material  comprises  specimens  of 
chemical  elements  and  compounds,  fluorescent  substances,  alkaloids,  coal 
tar  products,  common  minerals,  tiles  and  pottery,  and  models  of  precious 
stones. 
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ART  COLLECTION. 

In  connection  with  the  department  of  Art  there  is  a  collection  of  casts 
of  statuary,  architectural  studies,  geometrical  solids,  etchings  and 
engravings. 

THE  LABORATORIES. 


In  the  Laboratories  of  the  University  full  facilities  are  provided  for  the 
practical  study  of  chemistry,  physics,  geology  and  mineralogy,  zoology, 
entomology,  botany,  horticulture  and  agriculture. 


CHEMICAL  LABORATORY. 

The  Chemical  building  was  planned  and  erected  after  a  careful  study  of 
the  newest  and  best  arranged  laboratories  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 

It  is  well  equipped  for  work,  the  principal  rooms  being  supplied  with 
hoods,  steam  and  sand  baths,  drying  ovens  and  filtering  pumps.  The 
work  tables  are  furnished  with  complete  sets  of  reagents,  gas,  and  running 
water.  Three  large  rooms  are  devoted  to  work  in  general  and  analytical 
chemistry.  In  addition  there  are  two  commodious  lecture  rooms,  rooms 
for  research  and  other  special  work ;  a  library  and  weighing  room ;  a 
study  for  each  instructor,  and  rooms  for  assays,  combustions,  gas  analysis, 
and  stores  and  supplies.  Excellent  opportunities  are  thus  afforded  for 
systematic  training  in  the  laboratory  method  of  studying  chemistry. 

Instruction  is  regularly  given  in  general  and  analytical  chemistry,  pure 
and  applied.  The  laboratory  is  open  each  academic  day  throughout  the 
University  year  to  all  students  of  the  University,  and  to  others  who 
comply  with  the  required  conditions. 


PHYSICAL  LABORATORY. 

The  Physical  Laboratory  is  located  at  the  present  in  Nebraska  Hall, 
occupying  the  greater  portion  of  two  floors.  The  Meteorological  Station  is 
connected  with  University  Hall.  The  lecture  room  is  well  supplied  with 
apparatus  for  class  demonstrations  and  lantern  projections.  The  general 
laboratory  accommodates  fifty  students,  and  is  provided  with  apparatus 
for  the  determination  of  most  of  the  physical  constants.  The  special  labor- 
atories for  advanced  work  contain  apparatus  of  the  best  European  and 
American  make.  The  rooms  for  work  in  electricity  and  magnetism  are 
provided  with  piers,  and  the  floors  are  laid  on  concrete. 

The  department  has  a  reference  library  and  study,  and  rooms  for  storage 
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of  apparatus.      A  well-equipped   shop  is  also  maintained  and  a  skilled 
mechanic  is  employed  continually  in  constructing  and  repairing  apparatus. 


ELECTEICAL  LABORATORY. 

A  large  power  house  contains  two  powerful  engines,  and  dynamos  of 
four  complete  electric  systems.  This  is  the  basis  of  instruction  in  electri- 
cal and  steam  engineering.  A  graduate  from  this  course  is  fitted  to  take 
charge  of  city  electrical  plants,  electrical  railway  plants,  or  any  other  form 
of  applied  electricity. 


BOTANICAL   LABORATORY. 

The  Histological  Laboratory  is  furnished  with  tables,  cases,  lockers, 
water,  gas  and  other  conveniences.  It  is  supplied  with  thirty-two  compound 
microscopes  made  by  Beck,  Leitz,  and  Bausch  and  Lomb,  thirteen  dissec- 
ting microscopes,  scalpels,  section  cutters,  forceps,  glassware,  staining 
fluids,  reagents,  etc.  The  Physiological  Room  is  in  connection  with  the 
Conservatory,  and  is  fitted  up  with  apparatus  for  work  in  the  experimental 
physiology  of  plants. 


GEOLOGICAL  LABORATORY. 

The  Geological  Laboratory  is  provided  with  twelve  simple  dissecting 
microscopes  for  rnineralogical  examinations  ;  four  compound  microscopes  ; 
a  Bausch  &  Lomb  petrographical  microscope ;  and  a  very  complete  and 
elaborate  Fuess  petrographical  microscope ;  with  polariscope,  stauroscope, 
and  accessories.  There  is  a  large  collection  of  geological  slides,  as  well  as 
crystal  and  rock  sections  prepared  for  examination ;  with  diamond  saws 
and  polishing  wheels  for  cutting  and  grinding  such  sections.  Balances, 
blast  furnaces,  and  other  appliances  are  at  hand.  The  laboratory 
tables  are  furnished  with  lockers,  shelves  and  racks  for  individual  sets  of 
apparatus,  and  reagents  for  each  student. 


ZOOLOGICAL  LABORATORY. 

The  Morphological  Laboratory  has  been  equipped  for  investigation  in 
the  lines  of  anatomy,  histology,  and  embryology.  Besides  the  ordinary 
apparatus,  reagents  and  glassware,  it  is  provided  with  sixteen  micros- 
copes by  Leitz  and  Zeiss ;  microtomes  (Minot's  Automatic,  and  Reichert's 
Thoma) ;  camera  lucidas  after  Zeiss  and  Abbe. 
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PATHO-BIOLOGICAL  LABORATORY. 

In  connection  with  the  Experiment  Station  this  laboratory  has  been 
maintained  for  purposes  of  investigation,  chiefly  of  animal  diseases.  It  is 
well  equipped  in  microscopes,  thermostats  and  culture  apparatus  for 
bacteriological  work ;  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  complete  labora- 
tories of  its  kind  in  the  Union. 


CIVIL  ENGINEERING. 

The  equipment  of  this  department  consists  of  a  Fauth  Transit  No.  6 
with  Saegmuller's  Solar  Adjustment,  Heller  and  Brightly  Transit,  Wye 
Level,  Plane  Table,  Vernier  Compass,  and  a  Rolling  Planimeter  made  by 
Corradi  of  Zurich,  in  addition  to  the  usual  minor  accessories.  The  draw- 
ing room  has  the  necessary  equipment. 

The  Laboratory  is  well  equipped  for  testing  cement.  It  has  a  Rieble 
Machine  with  tools  for  testing  cement  in  tension  and  compression  to  2,000 
pounds.     Also  water  services,  scales,  sieves,  thermometers,  etc. 


THE  ARMORY. 

The  equipment  of  the  Military  Department  consists  of  one  hundred  and 
ninety  Springfield  Cadet  Rifles  with  accoutrements ;  a  battery  of  four 
3-inch  field  rifles ;  fifty  cavalry  sabres ;  sixteen  commissioned  officers' 
swords  and  belts  ;  musical  instruments  and  uniforms  for  military  band ; 
flags,  etc. 

The  armory  is  open  for  drill  and  practice  at  stated  times  during  the 
week.  All  male  students  in  the  college  classes  are  required  to  drill  six 
consecutive  semesters,  unless  excused  by  the  Chancellor. 

THE   BATTALION. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  University  life  is  the  Cadet 
Battalion,  now  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  perfectly  drilled  body  of  men 
in  the  state.  The  work  calls  for  but  one  hour  a  day,  three  days  in  the 
week,  for  the  first  three  years  of  University  residence;  or  the  equivalent 
of  one  full  study  carried  about  twenty  weeks.  This  is  all  the  state 
demands  in  return  for  even  six  years  of  advanced  instruction ;  and  even 
here  the  balance  is  in  favor  of  the  student.  Accuracy  and  precision  of 
movement,  grace  and  erectness  of  stature,  suppleness  and  strength  of 
muscle — these  are  unfailing  results.  On  graduation,  the  officers  are  given 
commissions  in  the  State  Militia  (confirming  their  titles)  and  are  placed 
at  once  on  the  retired  list. 
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THE  GYMNASIUM. 

The  Gymnasium  has  been  opened  to  the  young  men  and  women  of  the 
University,  under  the  supervision  of  a  competent  director.  It  is  not  a  play 
room,  but  the  laboratory  of  the  instructor  in  Physical  Training.  As  such 
it  affords  endless  facilities  for  regular  and  systematic  exercise  in  various 
lines  to  students  of  both  sexes.  All  students  are  required  to  take  certain 
work  under  the  Director  during  the  first  two  years  of  residence. 


LITERARY  SOCIETIES. 

The  students  maintain  three  literary  societies,  viz :  The  Palladian,  the 
Union,  the  Delian.  These  meet  every  Friday  evening  for  literary  and 
musical  exercises.  On  Saturday  evenings  the  young  men  of  the  societies 
conduct  several  debating  clubs  for  practice  in  extemporaneous  discussion 
and  debate.  There  is  also  a  Union  Debating  Club,  meeting  once  in  two 
weeks. 


MORAL,  RELIGIOUS  AND  GENERAL 
CULTURE. 

Religious  exercises  consisting  of  Scripture-reading,  singing,  and  prayer, 
are  held  every  morning  in  the  University  Chapel ;  and  are  attended  by 
nearly  all  of  the  students,  although  such  attendance  is  voluntary. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and  the  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Association  hold  regular  meetings  in  suitable  rooms  in  University 
Hall. 

The  churches  of  the  city  extend  a  cordial  welcome  to  all  students.  The 
following  organizations  are  represented :  Baptist,  Catholic,  Christian,  Con- 
gregational, Protestant  Episcopal,  Evangelical  Lutheran,  Free-will  Baptist, 
German  Catholic,  German  Congregational,  German  Lutheran,  Hebrew, 
Methodist  Episcopal,  German  Methodist,  Swedish  Methodist,  Presbyterian, 
Evangelical  Protestant,  Reformed,  Seventh  Day  Adventists,  United  Breth- 
ren, United  Presbyterian,  Universalist,  Unitarian. 

Lincoln  furnishes  in  various  ways  many  opportunities  for  culture  of 
which  the  student  may  take  advantage  if  he  chooses.  The  Haydon  Art 
Club,  which  has  for  its  object  the  encouragement  of  art,  meets  regularly 
once  a  month  in  the  University  Chapel ;  where  it  has  hung  a  set  of  twenty- 
five  fine  etchings  by  Urger,  Flaming,  Urlaub,  Schoenleber,  Parmentier  and 
others.  The  club  secures  an  art  exhibit  each  year  and  grants  special 
admission  privileges  to  University  students. 
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Recitals  and  concerts  of  a  high  order  of  excellence  are  given  by  the 
Music  department  of  the  University  and  by  local  societies  ;  and  from  time 
to  time  excellent  dramatic  entertainments  are  supplied  by  the  managers  of 
the  Opera  Houses. 

The  annual  January  meetings  of  the  State  Historical  Society  and  the 
State  Agricultural  Society,  held  in  the  University  Chapel ;  and  those  of 
the  State  Horticultural  Society  and  the  State  Bee  Keepers'  Association, 
held  in  the  Botanical  Lecture  room  ;  with  the  annual  Corn  Show  and  Fruit 
Exhibit  in  the  Armory  ;  present  opportunities  of  great  value  to  students 
interested  in  these  subjects. 


NON-ACADEMIC  WORK. 

The  University  extends  a  cordial  invitation  to  all  citizens  of  Nebraska 
who  desire  to  pursue  general  courses  of  reading  or  to  conduct  special  inves- 
tigations, to  connect  themselves  with  the  University  or  to  correspond  with 
the  members  of  the  Faculty  who  are  in  charge  of  such  studies.  Suggestions 
as  to  authorities,  arrangement  of  topics,  prices  of  books,  etc.,  will  be  gladly 
given.  Those  who  may  be  able  to  pursue  such  special  work  at  the  Uni- 
versity have  the  advantage  of  lectures,  libraries  and  laboratories. 

All  who  are  seeking  special  information  or  self  culture,  and  the  highest 
lines  of  citizen  life  and  influence,  ought  to  feel  that  by  the  generosity  of 
the  state,  advice  and  information  are  freely  placed  at  their  command. 

Supervision  by  correspondence  will  be  cheerfully  given  to  the  work  of 
reading  circles  and  similar  associations  for  study ;  and  an  occasional  visit 
from  some  member  of  the  faculty,  when  desired  by  such  associations,  can 
be  secured  on  application. 

The  University  is  especially  desirous  of  entering  into  correspondence  with 
those  who  are  willing  to  do  something  in  the  way  of  collecting  the  facts  of 
local  history.  There  is  hardly  an  event  so  minute  or  an  individual  so 
unimportant  as  not  to  be  worthy  of  recognition  in  this  connection.  We 
desire  to  have  at  the  State  University  a  complete  record  of  the  doings  of 
Nebraska  men  and  women  in  connection  with  the  founding  and  upbuilding 
of  this  commonwealth. 


WHO  MAY  ENTER. 

Any  young  man  or  woman  who  has  finished  the  course  in  a  good  country 
school  may  enter  the  University  and  find  educational  work  and  a  welcome. 
The  studies  which  must  be  completed  before  taking  up  the  preparatory 
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courses  of  the  University  and  which  are  not  carried  at  all  in  this  institution 
are :  English  Grammar,  Arithmetic — fractions,  denominate  numbers,  per- 
centage and  its  applications,  analysis  and  proportion,  Descriptive  and 
Physical  Geography,  and  Elementary  United  States  History. 

Examinations  are  held  at  the  University  on  the  two  days  followiug  Com- 
mencement and  on  the  days  immediately  preceeding  the  opening  of  the  fall 
term.  Where  good  cause  can  be  shown  why  a  student  can  not  come  to 
Lincoln  to  make  trial  of  these  entrance  examinations,  arrangements  may 
be  made  for  conducting  the  same  at  home ;  the  results  being  made  known 
on  receipt  of  the  papers  at  the  University. 

Any  student  having  taken  work  in  advance  of  the  very  simple  require- 
ments just  mentioned,  will  be  given  credit  for  such  work  and  will  be  allowed 
to  take  the  most  advanced  standing  consistent  with  his  acquirements. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  city  high  schools  in  different  parts  of 
Nebraska  that  fit  students  for  advanced  standing.  The  work  of  these 
schools  is  properly  accredited  by  the  University.  Those  coming  from  these 
schools  are  not  obliged  to  take  examinations  at  Lincoln  in  work  which  has 
been  completed  in  such  schools.  The  University  authorities  prefer  that 
all  students  should  remain  at  home  schools  as  long  as  possible.  Lists  of 
accredited  high  schools  will  be  sent  on  application.  These  schools  admit 
pupils  from  the  country  on  the  payment  of  a  small  term  fee. 

All  University  work  begins  with  the  opening  of  the  University  year ;  but 
a  student  prepared  to  take  advanced  work  may  enter  at  any  time. 


TERMS,  VACATIONS  AND  HOLIDAYS. 

The  University  year  is  divided  into  two  equal  terms,  called  semesters. 
Thanksgiving  day  and  the  next  day,  Charter  Day  (February  15th.),  and 
Decoration  Day  (May  30th.)  are  holidays.  There  is  a  vacation  including 
Christmas  and  New  Years,  and  a  short  spring  vacation. 


A  STUDENT  WILL  FIND 

Opportunities  for  work  in  almost  every  conceivable  direction,  whether 
he  be  a  candidate  .for  a  degree,  or  can  remain  but  a  limited  time.  Follow- 
ing are  some  of  the  more  important  courses :  Agriculture — Illustrated 
by  a  farm,  laboratory,  museum  and  library.  Art — Drawing,  modeling, 
designing,  painting,  perspective,  and  lectures  on  art  history.  Botany — 
A  thorough  course  in  general  and  crytogamic  botany.  Chemistry — One 
large  building  is  entirely  devoted  to  this  subject.  Civil  Engineering- 
Graduates  are  in  demand  for  railroad  and  other  work.     Electrical  and 
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Steam  Engineering — A  full  course  with  $30,000  in  illustrative  apparatus. 
English. — A  thorough  drill  in  the  structure  and  use  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. English.  Literature — The  standard  English  authors  are  critically 
studied.  Economic  and  Political  Science— The  problems  of  to-day  are 
investigated.  Geology — A  large  museum,  special  attention  to  the  geology 
of  Nebraska.  Greek — A  thorough  drill  in  the  structure  and  literature  of 
the  language.  History — Extended  courses  in  all  departments  of  history. 
Horticulture — Illustrated  by  orchards,  vineyards,  museum  and  library. 
Latin — A  thorough  drill  in  the  structure  and  literature  of  the  language. 
Law  College — A  large  faculty  and  full  courses,  including  two  years  of 
under-graduate  and  one  year  of  post-graduate  work.  Manual  Training — 
Complete  courses  in  wood  and  metal  working,  including  design  and  pattern 
making.  Mathematics — A  full  course  in  higher  mathematics.  Medicine 
— A  course  accredited  as  preparatory  work  by  best  medical  colleges. 
Military  Science — Lectures  on  military  science,  and  battalion  and  artillery 
drill.  Modern  Languages— German,  French,  Spanish,  Italian  and 
Scandinavian.  Music — Lessons  in  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  with 
orchestral  training  and  practice.  Regular  Courses  of  Study — Clasical, 
Literary,  Philosophic,  English,  Electrical  and  Steam  Engineering,  Scien- 
tific, Civil  Engineering,  and  Agriculture  ;  leading  to  appropriate  degrees. 
Preparatory  Courses — Prepare  for  all  undergraduate  courses  in  the  Uni- 
versity. Special  Courses — Preparatory  to  Law,  to  Medicine,  to  Journalism, 
to  Teaching ;  as  well  as  short,  practical  courses  for  Farmers  and  for  those 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar.  Special  Students — Persons  of 
mature  age  and  definite  purpose  may  enter  the  University  at  any  time  and 
pursue  any  one  or  more  topics  in  which  they  are  interested  and  which 
their  previous  education  and  training  fit  them  to  study.  Summer  School 
— A  special  school  for  Nebraska  teachers  ;  in  which  they  may  secure  the 
latest  results  of  all  study  and  research,  and  receive  instruction  in  the  most 
approved  methods  and  in  the  use  of  the  best  apparatus. 


ARRANGEMENT  OF  WORK. 

The  work  in  the  Academic  College  is  thrown  into  four  groups.  The 
classical  group  is  not  unlike  the  course  of  study  provided  in  the  better  class 
New  England  college ;  except  that  only  half  of  the  work  is  required,  and 
that  done  a  student  may  make  free  choice  of  whatever  may  be  of  greatest 
interest  and  benefit  to  him.  Indeed  this  principal  of  liberal  treatment  and 
of  complete  recognition  of  the  maturity  of  the  student  mind  is  found  in 
the  entire  arrangement  of  University  work. 

The  literary  group  differs  from  the  classical  in  that  it  emphasizes  the 
study  of  literature,  and  substitutes  the  modern  for  the  ancient  languages. 
In  the  philosophical  group  Latin  reappears,  the  modern  languages  are  car- 
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ried  with  a  strong  hand,  and  the  work  in  philosophy  is  doubled.  In  the 
English  group  the  student  may  carry  either  the  ancient  or  modern  lan- 
guages, and  either  European  or  American  history.  Except  as  mentioned 
these  groups  are  identical;  with  just  half  their  work  "required."  This 
work  leads  to  the  A.  B.  degree. 

In  the  Industrial  College  are  found  the  agricultural  group,  in  which 
agriculture,  horticulture,  botany,  chemistry,  entomology  and  geology  are 
emphasized,  especially  in  relation  of  each  to  the  every  day  problems  of 
agriculture ;  the  general  scientific  group,  for  students  who  wish  to  pursue 
their  investigations  in  this  general  line;  and  the  civil  engineering  and 
electrical  and  steam  engineering  groups,  whose  special,  features  are 
indicated  by  their  titles.  In  all  special  groups  the  required  work  is 
increased,  and  there  is  less  choice  of  topics,  as  is  natural  and  proper. 
For  all  this  work  the  degree  of  B.  Sc.  is  granted. 

The  college  of  law  shows  a  two  years'  course  to  graduation  and  admis- 
sion to  the  bar ;  and  one  year's  post  graduate  work  on  problems  more 
abstruse  and  more  difficult  to  master.  This  last  year  is  intended  especially 
for  young  lawyers,  who  can  find  time  in  their  early  practice,  or  perhaps  in 
the  dearth  of  early  practice,  to  continue  their  studies. 

In  the  school  of  fine  arts  there  are  seven  full  courses  in  graphic  art  and 
six  courses  in  music  offered  freely  to  all  students  ;  besides  the  private  and 
advanced  work  for  which  the  instructors  are  allowed  to  charge  tuition 
fees. 
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NO  CLASSES. 

The  old  distinction  of  "classes"  is  not  recognized  by  the  University. 
The  names  of  all  students  appear  in  a  list,  arranged  alphabetically. 
Opposite  each  name  are  placed  numerals  indicating  the  number  of  courses 
required  for  graduation,  and  the  number  of  courses  completed.  A 
"course"  is  one  study  for  each  day  in  a  semester,  or  term;  or  the  equiva- 
lent of  this.  Students  may  not  carry  more  than  six  and  four-fifths  courses 
in  the  first  and  second  year  of  residence,  seven  and  one-fifth  courses  in 
the  third  year  of  residence,  and  seven  and  three-fifths  courses  in  the  last 
year  of  residence:  without  special  permission  from  the  Faculty.  The 
minimum  number  of  courses  is  determined  by  the  conditions  under  which 
a  student  works  ;  always  subject  to  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Faculty. 
This  arrangement  enables  a  student  whose  health  or  means  will  not 
permit  him  to  give  all  his  time  to  his  work,  to  retain  his  connection  with 
the  University  and  ultimately  secure  his  degree. 


SPECIAL  COURSES. 

The  University  recognizes  its  duty  to  render  all  possible  assistance  to 
those  who  for  any  reason  are  not  able  to  take  a  full  course  of  study.  To 
this  end  it  has  prepared  special  courses  for  those  whose  time  or  means  are 
limited.  These  are  not  to  be  considered  the  equivalent  of  a  sound  educa- 
tion ;  but  they  will  prove  of  great  practical  value  to  the  thoughtful  and 
mature  students  who  must  push  rapidly  forward  to  practical  and  money- 
earning  results.     These  special  courses  are  as  follows : 

A  two  years  course  pieparatory  to  Law  and  to  Journalism,  a  three  years 
course  preparatory  to  Me  licine  (accepted  as  preparatory  work  and  the 
first  year  of  their  own  course,  by  several  leading  medical  colleges),  a  single 
year  in  Agriculture  (including  work  in  wood  and  iron),  a  single  year 
in  Pedagogics  (for  those  who  wish  to  increase  their  teaching  power  and 
value),  a  Sugar  School  (in  which  is  offered  instruction  and  training  in  all 
the  processes  connected  with  the  beet  sugar  industry),  a  three  weeks 
summer  school  for  Nebraska  teachers,  and  a  short  course  of  practical  lec- 
tures for  farmers. 

For  further  information  about  these  special  courses,  address  the 
Chancellor. 


COLLEGE  OF  LAW. 

Young  men  seeking   admission  to  the   Bar  should  not  forget  that  the 
College  of  Law  at  the  University  offers  them  every  possible  opportunity 
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for  sound  instruction  at  the  hands  of  some  of  the  ablest  jurists  and 
attorneys  in  the  state.  The  advantages  of  the  school  of  law  over  office 
instruction  are  very  great  and  widely  admitted.  Indeed,  very  few  men 
think  of  entering  upon  practice  in  these  days  without  this  careful  training. 
It  is  not  so  much  a  question  as  to  whether  a  law  student  can  afford  to 
attend  this  College,  as  it  is  a  question  whether  he  can  afford  not  to  attend. 


FEES  AND  EXPENSES. 

TUITION  FREE. 

The  tuition  in  the  Academic  and  Industrial  Colleges  of  the  University 
is  free. 

Matriculation  Fee.  Every  student,  before  entering  any  college  or 
department  of  the  University,  is  required  by  the  law  of  the  state  to  pay  a 
Matriculation  fee  of  five  dollars,  which  entitles  him  to  the  privileges  of 
permanent  membership  in  the  University. 

Diploma  Fee.  Upon  graduation,  each  student  pays  a  diploma  fee  of 
five  dollars. 

College  of  Law.  Annual  tuition  fee,  $30,  payable  in  advance ;  though 
the  payment  of  one-half  may  be  deferred  till  the  middle  of  the  college 
year  on  special  request  and  for  good  cause  shown.  Diploma  fee  $5.  Fee 
for  any  one  course  of  lectures,  or  for  instruction  on  any  one  topic,  $7.50. 

School  of  Fine  Arts.  Pupils  are  required  to  provide  easels  and 
materials. 

TUITION  FEES. 

Painting: Daily  lessons,  one  semester, $37.00 

Four  lessons  weekly,  one  semester, 31.00 

Three  lessons  weekly,  one  semester, 25.00 

Two  lessons  weekly,  one  semester, 18.00 

One  lesson  weekly,  one  semester, 9.00 

Clay  Modeling : — Three  lessons  weekly,  one  semester, 22.00 

Two  lessons  weekly,  one  semester, 15.00 

One  lesson  weekly,  one  semester, 8.00 

Water  Colors : Three  lessons  weekly,  one  semester, 24.00 

Two  lessons  weekly,  one  semester, 17.00 

One  lesson  weekly,  one  semester, 9.00 

Costume  and  Sketch  Class:     Three  lessons  weekly,  per  month, .  . .     3.00 

Sketch  Class  only :     Three  lesson  weekly,  per  month, 2.00 

Music :  For  a  period  of  ten  weeks — two  lessons*per  week — payable  one-half 
in  advance,  and  balance  at  the  middle  of  the  term. 
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Piano : Private  lessons,  one  hour, $15.00 

Private  lessons,  half  hour, 10.00 

Classes  of  two  pupils,  each, 10.00 

Classes  of  three  pupils,  each, 7.50 

Classes  of  four  pupils,  each, 5.00 

Use  of  piano  (one  hour  daily)  per  month, 1.00 

Voice  Culture : — Private  lessons,  one  hour, 15.00 

Private  lessons,  half  hour, 10.00 

(Rates  for  class  work  the  same  as  given  under  piano.) 

The  Violin  : Private  lessons,  one  hour, $15.00 

If  desired  at  residence, 20.00 

Private  lessons,  half  hour, 10.00 

Thorough  Bass  and  Harmony :     Classes 10.00 

Other  Expenses.  These  vary  greatly  according  to  the  individual  habits 
of  the  student.  An  investigation,  recently  made,  shows  that  many 
students  get  through  the  year  on  less  than  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
dollars.  A  year  may  be  spent  at  the  University  very  comfortably  for  $165, 
as  follows : 

Board,  40  weeks,  at  $2.25 $90.00 

Boom  rent,  40  weeks,  at  $1,  including  fuel  and  lights 40.00 

Washing  and  incidentals 20.00 

Books 15.00 

$165.00 

Board  and  lodging  may  be  obtained  in  private  families  at  from  $2.50  to 

$3.50  per  week.   In  the  student  boarding  clubs,  of  which  there  are  several, 

the  cost  of  board  is  about  $2.00  a  week.     Room-rent  varies  from  fifty  cents 

or  less  to  $1.50  a  week  for  each  student. 

The  University  maintains  no  dormitory  or  boarding  hall ;  but  the  Steward 
will  give  information  in  regard  to  rooms  and  board  to  all  who  apply  at  his 
office  (room  6,  University  Hall,)  in  person  or  by  letter. 

Manual  Labor.  While  the  University  cannot  undertake  to  furnish 
manual  labor  to  many  students,  it  is  enabled  to  do  so  to  a  limited  extent 
upon  the  farm  and  campus,  and  in  the  various  buildings,  at  rates  varying 
from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  cents  per  hour  (dependent  upon  the  quality  of 
the  work).  Many  students  find  work  in  private  families  and  in  various 
occupations,  by  means  of  which  they  defray  a  portion  of  their  expenses. 
A  person  of  ability  and  energy,  who  is  master  of  a  trade  or  who  can  do 
first-class  work,  can  always  find  remunerative  employment.  It  is  not 
known  that  any  student  of  ordinary  energy  and  industry  was  ever 
obliged  to  leave  the  University  because  of  lack  of  money  for  necessary 
expenses,  after  having  been  say  sixty  days  on  the  ground— or  long  enough 
to  inform  himself  as  to  opportunities  for  securing  employment.  An 
employment  bureau  is  maintained  at  the  University ;  where  the  names  of 
those  seeking  work  and  those  desiring  workers  are  recorded. 
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Clothing.  The  cadet  uniform  is  quiet  and  unobtrusive ;  and  is  expressly 
designed  to  be  worn  as  daily  dress,  if  so  desired.  The  cost  of  the  suit 
tailor  made,  on  individual  measurement,  is  but  $12.50  or  $14.50 — according 
to  quality.  This  is  cheaper  than  any  similar  suit  can  be  purchased 
elsewhere.  Students  who  desire  to  be  economical  should  wait  therefore, 
till  on  the  ground  before  securing  their  full  supply  of  clothing. 


SUGGESTIONS  TO  NEW  STUDENTS. 

WHEN  TO  ARRIVE. 

Try  to  reach  Lincoln  early  in   the  day.     If  you  have   not  engaged  a 
boarding  place,  come  directly  to  the  University. 


HOW  TO  REACH  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

Carriages  will  be  in  waiting  at  the  depots.  From  the  Burlington  or 
Elkhorn  depot  the  University  is  less  than  five  minutes  walk.  Hacks 
charge  twenty-five  cents  for  each  passenger. 


BAGGAGE. 

If  you  have  not  engaged  your  room,  retain  your  checks  and  leave  your 
baggage  at  the  depot  till  you  secure  lodgings. 


BUREAU  OF  INFORMATION. 

In  the  main  building,  or  University  Hall,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  the  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  have  established  a  Bureau  of  Information.  Call  there  at  any 
hour  from  9  to  12 :30  and  from  1 :30  to  6,  during  the  opening  week,  and  ask 
questions  concerning  rooms,  board  and  any  other  matter  in  which  you  are 
interested. 


RECEPTION  COMMITTEE. 

Students  wearing  badges  with  this  inscription  are  entirely  at  your  ser- 
vice. Stop  them  anywhere  and  at  any  time  and  ask  for  information  and 
guidance.  You  will  be  sure  of  courteous  treatment  and  reliable  information. 


ENTRANCE  EXAMINATIONS. 
For  Preparatory  work,  report  to  Professor  Fraser,  3  University  Hall. 
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For  Academic  College,  report  to  Professor  Sherman,  25  University  Hall. 

For  the  Industrial  College  (and  work  in  Agriculture)  report  to  Professor 
Ingersoll,  15  Nebraska  Hall. 

For  the  College  of  Law,  report  to  Dean  W.  Henry  Smith,  fifth  floor  of 
Burr  Block,  Cor.  12th  and  O  Sts. 

For  the  school  of  Fine  Arts,  report  to  21  University  Hall,  for  drawing 
and  painting ;  and  to  7  University  Hall  for  music. 

Students  carrying  University  certificates  for  work  done  in  accredited 
high  schools  should  present  them  at  the  office  of  the  Registrar. 

Students  carrying  any  other  form  of  certificates  for  which  recognition  is 
asked,  or  desiring  to  take  special  or  partial  courses,  should  confer  with 
the  Chancellor. 


FOR  ALL  FURTHER  INFORMATION 
Address  the  Chancellor  of  the  State  University,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 
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